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ON THE WRITINGS COMMONLY DISSEM- 
INATED AMONG THE POPULACE, AND 
THE MOST ELIGIBLE MEANS OF COUN- 
TERACTING THEIR INFLUENCE, 

HE ignorance and misery of a 
large portion of the people of 

Ireland, have stimulated patriotism to 

make great exertions for the melio- 

ration ot their condition; and in the 
middle ranks their exertions have not 
been entirely fruitiess. But that class 
which an aristocrat would «denomi- 
nate the swintsh multitude, or the 
dregs of the people, has been deem. 
ed too inconsiderable to deserve much 
attention. When the wise man deign- 
ed to admonish them, it was in lan- 
guage so much above their compre. 
hension, that he seemed rather de- 
sirous of displaying his own under- 
standing, than of enlightening their's ; 
and the great man has been rigorous 
in punishing the disorders, that by 
sedulous care he could have prevent- 
ed. Content to see the principal 
workmen safe, they were too proud 
to warn the abandoned underlings to 
escape from the tottering edifice. 
the stupid, sensual scribbler, how- 
ever, by lowering his lucubrations to 
their rude capacity, or rather by not 
being able to elevate his lucubrations 
abuve them, has been as successful 
a he was industrious in corrupting 
them. in every market and fair of 
our couniry villages, some itinerant 
musician beliows: out a panegyric 
om debauchery, riot, and splendid 
tuin; and sells the destructive dog- 

a as fast as he can hand it out. 
he gaping bumpkin shrugs, and laughs, 

and having waited to learn the tune, 

lums it along the path, which the 

Grub-street muse, for want of flowers, 

has strewed with weeds; the perilous 

path, that leads him to some of the 
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‘« styes which law has licensed ;” where, 
obedient to his anonymous monitor, 
he inhales as many potations as_ his 
whole pig’s price will purchase, swears 
his hostess out of half a pint, and 
wrecks some churl’s windows, as, ** glo- 
riously drunk,” he rages home. — If 
his wife or mother presume next 
morning, to lecture a little on in- 
dustry, sobriety, and such antiquated 
topics, he pulls out the cheap apology 
for licentiou-ness, which they must 
know is now become fashionable, and 
half spells, half sings her to silence, 
or kicks her out of doors, if he can 
find a verse that will authorize him 
so to do, When, ‘* changing these 
notes to tragic,” the beldame chants 
_ the notable atchievements of some ad- 
mirable youth, who commenced his 
career with swindling, proceeded to 
felony, was found guilty of burglary 
and murder, disdained the benefit of 
clergy, and died hard on the gallows ; 
what can be expected, but that the 
bullies will attack the dastards, to 
imitate his prowess; and the sharpers 
pick the simpletons’ pockets, ere 
they leave the crowd, to equal his 
dexterity? Every. untuneable voice 
calls on the sweet singer, for ‘« Jar. 
ry’s last farewell ;”” every child is ca- 
ressed, who can lisp a line or two 
of it; and the baleful ballad decoys 
over more proselytes to profligacy 
in one week, than the parson of te 
parish has reclaimed from it in his ” 
whole life. 

The striplings whose ears are barred 
against the energetic notes of an ‘ ex- 
cellent new ‘song,’”’ the biessed bi. 
ographic sketch of 24 pages cloes 
not find so unsusceptible; and their 
father, though he would willingly teaeh 
them their duty if he knew it, in- 
advertently encourages them to im- 
bibe permcious principles. As soon 
as the hawker’s basket is set down, 
Rt 
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if he have as much money as will 
purchase Whatever worthless work they 
happen to fancy, it is cheerfully 
granted, happy in the hope, that 
while they seek amusement only, they 
will be ensmaved into the art of read- 
ing. The means are biameable, as 
the end is praise worthy. Some koow- 
ledge of the rudiments of education 
they do thus acquire; but, at the 
same time they become acquainted 
with the deep arts ot villainy, which 
they would have been a thousand 
times happier pever to have been 
able to read, tien to have learned. 
it is not improbable, that owing to 
the imperceptible power of first im- 
pressions, Robin Hood has. given 
inany a boy’s mind a disorderly cast, 
that all his future improvements were 
not alle wholly to eradicate: that 
Capiuin James Hind, tie chief robber 
of England, has caused the mail-coach 
to be frequently plundered in the 
present times, and that Redmond O” 
Shantou, the ring leader of the Irish 
rogues, has got numbers of his coun- 
tryinen marhed as criminals on the 
red caleadar, who, but for him would, 
as good men and true, bave been sworn 
jurors, at the ensuing assizes, 

But what antidote, that has not 
already been applied, would | op- 
oe to the embosomed poison ?— 
Have not religious missionaries travers- 
ed our uncivilized counties? Mave 
not pastoral addresses been circulated 
by bisiops and synods? And have 
not the scriptures of truth been gra- 
tuitously. disseminated? ‘They have, 
indeed 5 bat unfortanately masy «who 
suffer under the most inveterate mo- 
ral maladies, are below the reach of 
such prescriptions; and the rest like 
children who nauseate the bitter cup, 
call for correctives more agreeable 
to their tate. 

‘}he populace must be reclaimed 
by means rude and simple as those 
that perverted them, and to render 
such means eilicacious, the reformer 
must begin by shaming to silence 
the incendiary who would inflame 
their follies: let then the Printer, 
nobly disdaining every paltry emolu- 
ment, gained at the cxpense of vir- 
tue, decency, and even common 
seuse, indignantly spuraihe Poxtaster 
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who presents him his pernicious rhapso. 
dy, and immediately suppress it: and 
let him publish with as little profit as 
he can, the encomium ot the gratefyl 
sailor, who magnanimously remitted hig 
pay and prize-money to the far-fallen 
benefactor that released him from ajl 
the evilsot orphanage ; or who, like the 
compassionate Ruswron, hazarded his 
health, and Jost it, by attending the 
sick, suifertag captives, when the 
had no other earthly friend. Let the 
elegy of the hero who perished at. 
tempting to rescue shipwrecked fo. 
reiguers from the waves, or in oppos. 
ing the banditti, who were bearing 
of his peighbour’s property, be pur. 
chased by such as even despise the 
rudeness of the composition, and dy- 
tributed among the boys in the neigh- 
bourhood, as rewards of minor merit: 
and let the country  school-master, 
whose judgment every child bolds 
infallible, recommend the halfpenny- 
worth of amusing morality whenever 
he sees the sympathetic circle gather 
ropnd it; and applaud or censure 


his pupils, as they emulate its cha 


racters, or act unlike them. 

lf a society of genuine philan- 
thropists. would establish a * cheap 
repository” in this country, like the 
one iw London, the voluntary con. 
triputions of the epuleut aud jiberal- 
minded, would certainly enable them 
to dispose of numberless valuable 
itle tracts, at an extremely moderate 
price; and they would as certainly 
find writers well disposed enough to 
compose for them without expecting 
to profit by their labours. Such sto 
ries as ‘* Sam the obliging errand boy” 
* Billy the honest gold-finder,” and 
*¢ Pat the merciful carnian,” written 
in an easy, intelligible, and enter- 
taiving manner, by interesting the 
imagination would powerfully impress 
the heart; and though they might 
fail to reform many of the vicious 
habits of the confirmed profligate, 
they would prevent thousands of their 
juvenile readers from contracting them, 
as the flame that cannot be suppress- 
ed, by proper management, may be 
kept from communicating itself to 
the adjacent buildings. 


Buliycarry. Censor. 
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gN PROVIDING BETTRR BBDDING FOR 
THE POOR, 

HE comforts of the poor have 

been latterly so largeiy insisted 
upon, so many volumes have been 
written of exhortation to the rich, 
and of advice ta the needy, that by 
this time one would imagine that 
the hut of the peasant was the a- 
bode of content and neatness, and 
that his hovel like that of Baucis 
and Philemon, had grown into a 
habitable residence. 

Experience however (that scrutinizz- 
ing inquiver, who is not to be de- 
ceived by plausible theory substi- 
tuted for practical benevolence) tells 
avery different story. A cursory 
glance at the outside of the cabin, 
siamps it the habitation of filth and 
misery, and when you enter, this 
conviction becomes certainty; all is 
nastiness and disorder, you cannot 
look without being offended by ir- 
regularity, you cannot tread without 
bemg defiled by filth, and were it 
not that some neighbouring mansion- 
house strikes you with an air of 
civilization, you might, without much 
violence to the imagination, suppose 
yourself in the wilds of Jartary, or 
the recesses of new Zealand. 

Nor are the miserable inhabitants 
out of character with their shed; 
their persons begrimed with filth, 
their tattered garments and matted 
hair, the canker of sickness which 
undermines their frames, and the look 
of despair which saddens their coun- 
tenances, are unequivocal proofs of 
the badness of their food, the de- 
fectiveness of their clothing, aud a- 
bove all, of that despondency which 
arises from the uncertainty ~ of their 
own state, and the anticipatign of 
that poverty and dependence which 
must be the lot of their oilspring. 

To investigate this wretchedness, 
to trace it up to its true sources, 
and to discover why England should 
be a century more advanced in ci- 
vilization than Ireland, though govern- 
ed by the same laws, and divided 
but by anarrow sea, is a task which 
1 leave for the present to your other 
Correspondents. 1 shall confine my- 
seif to the consideration of one a- 
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mongst the host of miseries which 
infest the irlsh peasant, and suggest 
a mode of alleviating it, which may 
be carried into execution without 
much risk or trouble. 


Those who know any thing of the 
diseases of the lower classes are a- 
ware that rheumatism stande foremost 
on the hist, and that the beds on 
which they lie are the source of the 
disease; if, indeed, a heap of forlorn 
rubbish in a corner of the hovel, 
deserves the name of bed, a coim- 
pound for the most of rotten straw aud 
moist rushes, impregnated with the 
damp of the floor, and the dripping of 
the roof, called into action by the heat 
of the bodies which are nightly de- 
posited upon it, and engendering 
maladies, which embitter life without 
abridging it, and subject the sufferer 
to ail the prolonged varieties of ar- 
thritic torture. lo prevent this pro- 
traction of pain would seem an easy 
task to those who know nothing of 
buman nature and the difficulty of 
extracting money for charitable pur- 
poses from the pockets of the rich, 
A bedstead of rough wood costs 
little, and a sheaf of dry straw still 
less, and one would imagine that 
common compassion would supply 
these indispensable necessaries to the 
indigent, or that (putting pity out of 
the question) policy woul minister 
to the health of the labourer, upon 
whose exertions the gentry depend 
for their daily bread; but the ob- 
servation proves such a persuasion 
false, jt is notorious that in the seale 
of society accommodation is in the 
inverse ratio of utility; that he who 
sows and reaps the harvest, who 
waters the furrow with his sweat, 
and creates abundance with his sinews, 
is lodged where bis employer would 
not venture his hogs, and ted much 
worse ; while avarice spins the threat 
so fine between exertion anil 
existence, that just enough of con- 
sistency is granted to preserve the 
bond, and the balance seems exactly 
struck between the greatest toil, and 
the poorest sustenance. There are 
some, who, in contempt of religion 
and in defiance of common feeling, 
nay of self-interest, think’ this sys- 
tem right, and hug themseives in 
conviction that the labourer is so 
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d fferently constituted from themselves, 
as to be insensible to cold, to hunger, 
and to nakedness, and capable of 
enduring the vicissitudes of a variable 
climate, which they are hardly able 
to encounter, fortified with every 
comfort that ingenuity, selfishness and 
opulence can supply; to such, an 
appeal in behalf of poverty is nuga- 
tory, they would deride the vindi- 
cator of the indigent, and brand 
him either with treason or metho- 
dism; there are others who feel 
differently, and to them [I would 
suggest the propriety of making some 
provision for the well-being of the 
poor; and none seems more obvious 
as well as more essential than what 
relates to their bedding; they should 
be all induced to alter the fatal 
habit which necessity has engendered 
of sleeping on the damp floor of 
their cabins, aud furnished with suf- 
ficient covering to protect them from 
the inclemency of the season, nor 
wil! this essential relicf fail beavils 
on the betier classes, if they adopt 
a plan which bas heretotere been 
attended with success, and in its 
issue rei cied equal credit upon the 
honour and punctuality of the poor, 
and the truly christian and persevering 
character of its inestimable proposer. * 
He, in conjunct.on with some of the 
more opulent inhabitants in his neigh 
bourhood, subscribed a sum of money 
with which a number of blankets 
were purchased at the opening. of 
the winter 1789; thus, bought in 
quantity, and consequently «in te- 
duced price, they were distributed 
ainongst the poor, at their® original 
value, upon condition of repayment 
at the rate of sixpence a week, and 
this repayment was guaranteed to the 
subscribers by one or two solvent 
individuals, who passed a security 
for the punctual re imbursement by 
instaiments.¢ ‘lhisarrangement, which 
imparted the most effectual relief, 
in the way most convenient to the 
labourer and least onerous upon the 
opulent, was atiended with the most 
Ce = : 
* The Rev. James Dunne. 

¢ This plan has been adopted by the 
Maryborough Charitable Society, see 
Belfast Monthly Magazine car August 
18U9, page 104, 
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complete success; the individuals 
who had so liberally come forward 
with the loan of their money, had 
ho reason to repent their confidence 
or their generosity; they were te 
paid the principal with SCTUpulous 
exactness, and in leu ofa pecuniary 
interest, received the still gratitude 
of distress essentially relieved, that 
sentiment which leaves a permanent 
Impression on the mind; — which 
blesseth him that gives, and him 
that receives, and atiaches the rich 
to the poor by the indissoluble bond 
of reciprocal esteem. At a_ future 
Opportunity | shall trouble you with 
some tuither observations upon this 
subject, and a detail of the plan a 
bove alluded to, the receipts and 
disbursements, and the mode so 
judiciousiy adopted of making the 
security of the libeial consistent with 
the succour of tie indigent. I[n the 
mean time, if what has been already 
urged should induce any to associate 
fur a similar purpose, they will, if 
proper precautions be taken, secure 


to themselves a an SUlld gratificas 


tion at a very trifling sacrifice of 
time and money, and effectuate that 
species of good most wanted in Ire. 
Jand, a good unmixed with ostenta 
tion, which does not break down 
the mind by a sense of obiigation, 
cherishing the principles of economy 
and foresight, and conferring  Jasting 
comfort on the fainily of the iabourer. 

Benevo.us, 


—_——— 
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ON THE AUKOKA BOREALIS. 

T is a curious circumstance that, 

the aurora borealis (as far as the 
writer of this article bas been able 
to discover) has not been observed, 
either in England or Ireland, during 
this winter or the preceding ; whether 
it has appeared, as usual, in the 
northern parts of Scotland, or in 
any part of the Continent in the 
sane parallel of latitude with us, 
would be worth while to inquire. 
This phenomenon is so well known 
in this country under the name of 
streamers, that it is unnecessary for 
us here to spend much time in de 
scribing it. It generally begins i 
the north extending towards the 
west, but sometimes inclining to 
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wards the east, a few hours after 
waset, or between that and = mid- 
aight, by a cloud appearing either 
in the horizon or elevated a few de- 

~s above it, seldom so high as 
foe, yetsometimes its elevation reaches 
to 50°; or the cloud is separated 
fom the horizon so that the 
blue sky may be seen between 
them. [is length posses-es various 
its of the horizon, from 5 
to 120 degrees. ‘Ihis cloud is some- 
times of a whitish colour, but oftener 
dak. The upper part exhibiting 
neatly the figure of a segment of a 
circle of which the horizon forms 
the chord. ‘Lhe visible part of its 
circumference soon becomes figured 
wih a whitish kind of light that 
gives a luminous arch, ora number 
of concentric arches distinguished 
fom one another by edgings com- 
posed of the obscure matter of the 
segment; but when the phenome- 
non increases so as to spread to a 
considerable extent, its progress 
shows itself by a general movement 
ofthe whole mass; numerous breaches 
we formed and instantly disappear 
in the arch and obscure segment, 
while vibratory corruscations of light 
strike as by chicks every portion of 
the natter constituting the phenome- 
non; but, as for us who only see 
le extremities of these northern 
phenomena, we can have but a faint 
Wea of their splendour or motions. 
tis in the northern latitudes of 
Sweden and Lapland that the aurore 
boreales are so singularly beautiful 
m their appearance, and aiford 
taveilers by their almost) coustant 
tilulgence, a very beautiful lizht 
during the long winter nights. ‘The 
hunters, who pursue the white and 
blue foxes in the confines of the icy 
a, are often overtaken in their course 

these northern lights. ‘Their dogs 
we often so frightened, that they 
Will not move, but lie obstinately on 
the ground till the noise bas pas- 
td; for in these northern latitudes 

are always accompanied with a 
mshing noise through the air, and 
wMetimes slight dgionations are dis- 
Mectly heard. Similar lights, called 
“rore ausirales have been frequent- 
) Observed towards the south pole, 
fe Phil. ‘I'rans. no. 461, sect. 23, 
land 25, and vol. liv. no. 53). 


4é 
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This phenomenon was certainly known 
to the ancients, and is deseribed by 
Aristotle in his meteorology, lib. 1, 
c. 4, 5, as well as by many others 
ofthe ancient philosophers ; bur they 
were not so frequent in the more 
cultivated parts of Europe Uli about 
the year 1716, when by their more 
frequent appearance, they then be- 
gan to attract the attention of almost 
all the eminent philosophers of Eu- 
rope; anu accordingly, since that time, 
various thecries have been formed te 
account for their origin and appear- 
ance; however even at this day it 
i, still a matter of doubt. The 
aurora, was by the ancients attribu- 
ted to vapours and exhalations, which, 
arising from the earth mix together, 
afterwards ferment, and at length 
take fire; others again imagine that 
the ice and snow of the polar circle 
reflect the solar rays towards the 
concave surface of the upper regions 
ot the atmosphere whence they were 
sent back to us and produced these 
appearances that accompany the aurora 
boreals. (See Haiiy’s Traité de 
physique) Amongst the modern 
philosophers who studied this part of 
meterology . with great attention is 
Mairan, whe in his lraité de P Aurore 
Borea'e, supposes that the phenome- 
non takes place, when the solar 
aimosphere approaches so near the 
earth as to be more exposed to the 
attraction of this planet than to the 
sun’s attraction, when once within the 
sphere of activity of the earth, it 
fulls into our atmosphere and by a 
more rapid circular motion of the 
particies of the air in the equatorial 
regions is soun repelled towards the 
poles where the velocity of rotation 
is less, and this be states as the 
reason why the aurora borealis appears” 
oftenest in the north, and then pro- 
ceeds to explain the other circum. 
stai.ces of the phenomenon, and alsa 
of the zodiacal light. As the aurora 
borealis, which Mairan supposes to 
have its station in the atmosphere, 
is sometimes elevated more than 780 
miles above the surface of the earth, 
this philosopher was obliged to gue 
the aimospuere a height incompa- 
rably greater than is generally as- 
cribed it; besides igri to this 
hy pothesis the aurora should proceed 


frum the equator to the poles éa- 
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stead of proceeding from the poles 
towards the equator as it invariably 
does. ‘These defects in Mairan’s 
theory was observed by the cele- 
brated Euler, who proposed a new 
theory, which Mairau in his turn 
aitempted to’ refute. ‘This opivion 
supposes the particles of our atinos- 
phere to be driven by the impulse 
of the solar rays to a great distunce, 
and to become Juminous by tiose 
rays being reflected on their surface. 
Euler extends this explanation to the 
appearance of the tails of comets 
and the zodiacal light; but it ts un- 
necessary to follow him, as he has 
not supported his theory by any de- 
cisive arguinent. Among tne Causes 
to which the aurora borealis has been 
dscribed, it was impossible electricity 
could be forgotten, and the deve. 
lopement of this theory belones of 
right to Franklin; according to this 
colebrated philosopher, the electric 
fluid conveyed from the equator to 
the polar regions by clouds that are 
charged with it, falls with the snow 
on the ice that covers those regions ; 
and being accumulated there, breaks 
through that low atmosphere, sod 
ruus along in the vacuum over the 
air towards the equator, diverging as 
the degrees of ijongitude = enlarge, 
till it buds @ passage to the earth 
in more temperate climates, or is 
mingled with the upper air, and 
gives all the appearances we have 
mentioned (see Haiy’s Nat Pbil. 
Trans. by Gregory. 

“Phe ingenious Mr. Dalton, in his 
Meteorological Observations and kssays, 
supposes the aurora borealis ta.be a 
magnetic phenomenon, whose beams 
are governed by the earth’s magnet- 
ism, as it is highly probable tat 
magnetism is nothing but electricity, 
or @ modification of the electric 
fluid, Mr. Dalton’s theory ditfers but 
little from Franhklin’s. ‘Ihe ingenious 
M. Libes has lately proposed a new 
theoty of the ayrora borealis, which 
has already been adopted by most 
of the northern philosophers. | his 1s 
the most satisfactory theory that has 
yet appeared, and is an improve. 
mentof Dr. Franklin's, as the reader 
will easily perceive. According to this 
philosopher, as stated in the words of 
the respectable and ingenious Olinthus 
Gregory, the production of bydrogen 
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gas is next to nothing at the poles; 
thereiore as olltev as the electricity 
Is put into an equilibrated state jy 
the atmosphere, the spark, instead of 
passing through a mixture of hydro. 
genecus and oxygenous gas, as jn 
our Cilmates, Passes through 4 inixture 
of oxygenous and azotic gas, it must 
theretore cause a production of nitrous 
gas, nitrous acid and nitric acid, whieh 
give birth to ruddy vapours, whose 
red colour will vary according to the 
quantity and proporiion of those dif. 
ferent substances wich are generated ; 
these vapours are carried towards 
the ineridian, where the wir is most 
dilated, so that they approach more 
and more towards the spectator, and 
it is probabie that their motion muy 
be assisted by a north wind, 

Lastly, the slight detonations which 
are sometimes heard, depend upon 
the small quantity of —hydrogenous 
gas, which ts found in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, and wich 
combines with tae oxygen to fon 
water. dhese principles at the same 
time that they account, in M. Libes’ 
estimation, for all the phenomeng 
accompanying the aurora borealis, ex 
plain aiso, why it is so common 
towards the poles, and so rare ig 
temperate regions; while thunder, 
which is frequent in the torrid zone, 
is scarcely ever heard in the polar 
regions. 

the disengagement of hydrogen. 
ous gas is considerable near the 
quator, and very little towards the 
poles ; and whea we excite the elec 
tric spark ina mixture of hycrogen, 
oxygen, and azote; it combines 10 
preference, the bases of the two for- 
mer gases; the eiectric spark ought 
thereiore, to occasion thunder’ solely 
in hot countries, and to produce auroré 
borealis alone in cold countries, ‘This 
is in fact found to be the case; the 
torrid zone, is tie ordinary theatre 
of thunder-storms; at 40 or 50 Ge 
grees they rarely occur out of the 
summer season; and near the poles 
they scarcely occur at all. ‘The raw 
of the storm is accompanied by hight 
ning; and preceded by a period of 
heat which greatly facilitates the ¢e& 
composition of water: there must 
therefore be a great quantity of dis 
engaged hydiogen, which is raised inte 
the superior parts of the atmosphere 
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ad this hydrogen, when passing into 
the gasious state, Carries with it a 
reat quantity of electricity. Now 
y cannot be doubted that lightning 
s produced by the electric thuid.— 
fit as to the rain that is formed, 
the moment when the lightning tra- 
verses the air, it can only arise trom 
wo causes; either from the sudden 

ipitation of the water which was 
dispersed in the atmosphere ;_ or from 
a combination of the oxygen and 
ydrogen gas, occasioned by the e- 
eetric spark, Libes remarks that 
the rain of a storm takes place very 
frequently without there having been 
previously any cloud to disturb the 
transparency of the atmosphere; yet 
itcannot be supposed that the water, 
which is in very small quantities and 
perfectly dissolved inthe air, can be 
precipitated at once, as to form 
a abundant- rain. Hence he recurs 
oa the contrary to the electric spark, 
which in its passage, effected with 
w inconceivable rapidity, meets with 
mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen 
gs, the combination of whose bases 
becomes effected and give birth to 
violent explosions, as well as to a 
quantity of rain proportional to the 
quantity of zriform fluids that have 
wtved to produce the shower. ‘This 
hypothesis explains clearly how there 
may be lightning without thunder, 
though there may be many clouds 
inthe air ; and why there shouid be 
many thunder storms in hot countries, 
vhile there are but few in cold ones. 
March 24, 1810. G. 
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Wishing to introduce to our Readers 

the improved system of managing 
jails, evinced by practical experi- 
ment, and as the moral discrplne 
of a prison is essentially connected 
witha plan to mitigate the ‘severity 
of the penal code, which plan we 
sincerely rejoice to find is in agt. 
tation, we are induced to give ex- 
tracts from a pamphlet published 
tome years ago entitled, 

AVSIT TO THE PHILADELPHIA PRISON, IN 
ALETTER TO A FRIEND, BY ROBERT J, 
TURNBULL, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

XTERNALLY this prison pre 
seuts itself as avery sirong aod 
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secure bali, ca of stone, | 


with a ground floor and two stories ; 
and rather resembling an incomplete 
hollow parallelogram than an 
form, with anorth front on 


measures 190 feet in length, and 40 
feet in depth. ‘The east and west 


sides or wings of the same depth, 


respectively, extend at right dng) 


southern direction, and then joth stoné 
walls of 20 feet it height, running 
to the south-east, and south-west 
corners ‘Ihe west wing is on South 
Sixth street. - ‘lhese three sides are 
appropriated for the confinenient of 
criminals, vagrants, &c. and whose 
outward appearance does not much 
resemble a prison, but is neat, hand- 
some, and no incongiderable orbament 
tothe city. 

Nearly contiguous to the east wi 
is a brick edifice of two storiés, raised 
upon arches, of about 40 feet in 
length, and 25 in breadth, set apart 
for the purpose of solitary contne- 
ment. ‘lhe south front on Prune-street, 
is partly the wall, and /partiv the 
debtor’s apartment, a stone buildin 
origivally intended fora work-house, 
about 45 feet in length) and 55° in 
depth. The whole of the buildings, 
stand on a lot of 2:0 feet by 400; 
100 feet of the soudi part dt which 
is divided off for che use of the 
debtors, by a wall running east and 
west. 

Having been previous) prepared 
with a permii, procured by a triend 
froin ove of the committee of {n- 


spectors, to visit the prison, we de- — 


livered it at the door, when orders 
were immediately given to a turn- 
key, to conduct us through the dif- 
ferent parts of it. We were first 
shown through the grand entry, se- 
cured by an iron grated door about 
midway, and from thence (across a 
court or passage runnin trons one 
end of the front to the other) directly 
into the yard of the prison.  Con- 
ceive my friend, the pleasunt sensa- 
tions which by turns took possession 
of our minds at the time, when [ 
declare, that instead of having our 


eyes pulled as we might natu 
expect, by the gloomy liipeerance of if 


other | 
alnut, | 
and a south one on Prune street.—> 
‘The principal front on Walnut-street, | 


with the main front, 05 feet in a 
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the walls of a jail-yard, we found 
ourselves amidst a smail industrious 
community, At the south west cor- 
ner of the yard stood a wooden 
building, in which is established a 
manufactory of nails on an extensive 
lan. Here are mauou'actured cut 
nails of all descriptions, and particular- 
ly brads, of an excellent quality; the 
whole by a method easy and expe- 
ditious. We wee informed by tue 
superintendant of this manufactory, 
that about five huodred weight of nails 
were daily produced by the labour of 
the criminais, 

Next to the manufactory is a black- 
smith’s shop, while in other parts of 
the yard are evected small sheds, 
where the occupations of sawing mar- 
ble, cutting sione, &c. were pur- 
sued in their respective branches — 
In short, there was such a spirit of 
industry visible on every side, and 
such contentment pervaded the coun- 
tenances of all, tnat it was with 
difficulty { divested myself of the 
iclea, that these men surely were not 
convicts, but accustomed to labour 
from their infancy. 

Previous to proceeding further with 
an account of the prison and its go- 
verninent, it will here be necessary 
to digress and remind you, tiat the 
crimival laws of Pennsylvania, are 
established on so firm a foundation 
of lenity, as to cbrogate the punish- 
ment of death for every crime ex- 
cept cool and deliberate murder — 
On the first emigration to, ani! set- 
tlement of the country by William 
Peon, the charter from King Charies 
Il. strictly enjoined the estaviShihent 
of the statute and common law of 
the mother country. [his was ill 
relished by such a iriend of the hu- 
man race as Peon, who wished for 
2 more mild and rational code of 
criminal laws. Possessing a pure and 
enlightened mind, he engaged in the 
task, and produced a system, which 
confined the loss of life, as a punish- 
ment to deliberate murder only,— 
‘Lhis departure however, as might be 
expected, met with little or no en- 
couragement in) England; on the 
new code being transinitted to Queen 
Anne for royal approbation (as was 
usually done with ail laws, and indeed 
required by the charter) it met with 


(May, 


her decided displeasure, and Was 


consequently annulled. It wag noe. 
withstanding some short time after 
again enacted, and Continued jn force 
for upwards of thirty years, whena 
very long and waim dispute on the 
sume subject, having arisen between 
the gover.or of the colony and the 
throne, the latter succeeded, and jp. 
sisted upon, and established the Jaws 
prescribed tn the charter ia their ful} 
est extent. 

ln this situation did affairs remain 
until the bands of connection between 
Great Britain and Ainerica, were dig. 
solved by the deciaratioa of inde 
pendence. ‘Then, in the full POSses- 
sion of a liberty, the: prospect of 
which had induced the original in- 
hab.tants of Pennsylvania to fly from 
Europe, the revival of the former 
penal code, which had remained in 
so long aud obscure an oblivion, was 
immediately deemed an object of 
the first importance. Several circum. 
Stances Combined, to make the pro 
posed alteration expedient, and among 


others, the smail and valuable gift. 


of the immortal Beccaria to the world, 
had its due influence and weightj;— 
for on the framing of the (then)new 
constitution of the state, in 1776, the 
legislature were directed to proceed 
as soon as might be, to the retor- 
mation of the penal laws, and to 
invent punishments less sanguinary, 
and better proportioned to the various 
degrves of criminality, ‘The ravages 
ot a ruinous and unnatural couflict, 
with the subsequent di.tress occasion 
ed by it, in a great degree postponed 
the Carrying into effect these humane 
intentions, Ull the year 1736, when 
the foundation of this long desiwed 
reform was at length laid by an act 
of the legislature. By this act a m- 
tigation was so far accoinplished, as 
to reserve the punishment of death 
for four crimes, namely, murder, rape 
arson, and treason; while all other 
olfences were directed to be punis 

with whipping, imprisonment, and 
hard labour. Unfortunately, however, 
for the iriends of humanity, the new 
system of mildoess was, far from 
having the justice of a fair experie 
ment, and was found by no means 
to embrace the views of its supporters. 
Lhe number of convicts had so some 
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ree diminished, but in so very 
trifling 2 proportion, as not to ren- 
der it an object worthy of legislative 
attention to Continue lessening the 
then existing severity. A grand and 
important defect, though not generally 
observed, appeared too plain to some 
of the promoters of the plan, to in- 
spire them with sanguine expectations 
of its success. It was the inefficacy 
of the punishments of public labour, 
mutilation aud whipping, inasmuch as 
they destroyed an important end of 
ishment, that of the criminal’s re- 
formation. ‘loo fatally was this ex- 
rienced! ‘Lhe convicts who were 
sentenced to the wheel-barrow, and 
chained and dispersed along the streets 
and roads, exhibited, from the diffi- 
culty of superintending them, the 
most shameful scenes of drunkenness, 
indelicacy, and other excesses in vice. 
The inconveniences and mischievous 
elects of the punishment of public 
labour, at length became so intoler- 
able, that it was regarded, and with 
much justice, as a common nuisance, 
la consequence of which, complaints 
against the alteration of the ancient 
penal code became daily more uni- 
versal, and so much so at one time, 
% to threaten almost immediate de- 
struction to all the schemes of the 
humane. 
The Quakers had been the original 
advocates for the proscription of se- 
verity, ‘Lhe same motives which 
had uniformly distinguished the cha- 
rcter of these people in their sup- 
port of ail charitable institutions, 
mduced them still to keep the lead 
iN a pursuit, equally noble and praise- 
Worthy. ‘Their spirit of perseveiance 
then,” when they had in contemplation 
the sdvancesment: of good order and 
humanity, was ndt to subside, even 
a this provoking trial of discourage- 
ment. ‘Ihe rapid growth and magni- 
tude of the evil, served rather as 
a Rew incentive to awaken them more 
md to convince them, that without 
ndefatigable pains, their important 
ads could never be accomplished, 
Necessity, which generally and bounti- 
Y gives a new tone and vigour 
the genius, was not in this instance 
tlatory in the production of a remedy, 
by other respectable and in- 
ial characters of the community, 
BELFAST MAG. NO, XXII. 


the quakers formed themselves into 
a society for alleviating the miseries 
of public prisons, the object of hich 
was, to inquire into the abuses of 
prisons and public p'aces of confine- 
ment, and to report them to the 
legislature, with a petition for redress ; 
and also to examine the influence of 
confinement or imprisonment, on the 
morals of the persons who were the 
subjects of them. 

‘The exertions of the society, after 
considerable opposition, procured from 
the legislature an ainendment to the 
penal code, by an act of the 5th of 
April 17y0, which abolished the for- 
mer punishments, and established in 
lieu of them, private labour, fine and 
imprisonment, ‘This law, it may be 
said, was forced from the legislature ; 
for nothing but their confidence in 
the individuals who composed this 
association, could have persuaded 
them to risk a further experiment.— 
Anticipating {ew or no good conse- 
quences from the substitution of a 
mild discipline, instead of death, se- 
verity and irons, they thought it 
prudent, and took care to limit the 
existence of the law, for the space of 
five years. The act, after laying 
down several general regulations for 
the government of prisons; entrusts 
in the hands of a Board of ‘nspectors, 
‘the power of making, at their quar. 
terly or other meetings, such further 
orders and regulations, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the act into execu- 
tion, as should be approved by the 
Mayor and Recorder of the city,”— 
By a supplement to the act, passed 
in September 1791, the same power 
is transferred from “the mayor and 
recorder, to the mayor, two slanciian’ 
and two of the judges of the supreme 
court, or two of the judges of the 
court of common pleas of Philadel- 
phia county. : 

I hinted that a considerable oppo- 
sition had disputed the establishment 
of this mitigated mode of treatment. 
It existed tor a length of time; and 
the most powerful proceeded, not so 
much from ignorance, prejudice, or 
-wWant of benevolence (for its oppo- 
sers were respectable and humane) 
as from the trifling prospect and hope, 
which a. mistaken and too despicable 
— ‘of persons guilty of offences, 
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had led many to have, and entertain 
of its fortunate issue. 

Among the services of several per- 
sons, Who early formed aa _ attach- 
ment to the principles of the society, 
those of the late attorney general of 
the United States, the worthy and 
much respected William Bradtord, 
deceased, are sufficiently well known, 
to merit the recoliection and gratitude 
of his countrymen. Being at that 
time judge of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, he had occasion to 
differ on this point, with his brethren 
outhe bench, who denied their con- 
sent from none but the purest and 
most patriotic motives, such as their 
tried knowledge of crimes and eri- 
minals had prompted them conscien. 
tiously to respect. On the first ap 
pearance of the favourable symptoms 
which the triumph of their aaver- 
saries had effected in the goverumeut 
and conduct of the prisoners, they 
coincided, and afierwards contributed 
much to its maintenance. 

To pass over the conduct of the 
enlightened doctor Benjamin Rush, 
might properly be deemed an act 
of omission. Although the pressing 
duties of bis profession called for his 
humane assistance in other quarters, 
he was no less eager to appropriate 
occasioually, a few leisure hours, on 
the subject of a scheme so pregnant 
with the future happiness of miilions, 
and which simply required pubiic 
spirit and perseveiance to deliver to 
mankind. With this view he came 
forward at a very critical juncture, 
aml published a small pamphiet, cailed 
**An Inquiry into the Effects of pub- 
lic Punishments upon Criminals and 
Society ;” in which, after displaying 
with a philosophic calmness, the great- 
est acquaintance with the springs of 
the human /eart, he fully demonstrates 
their inutility and mischievous ten- 
dency. A few years’ growth of the 
system which abolished ‘them, has 
alteady established the truth of his 
principles, 

Upon the whole, the promoters. of 
this last grand work of philanthropy 
met with so much success in the ex- 
periment, and its operations produced 
so visible a change in the criminal 
duckets throughout the state, that the 
legislature, so far from suffering their 
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intended temporary law to expire 
without repewa!, extended their lepit 

still further, and by the memorable 
act of the 22d of April, 1794, abol-. 
ished the punishmect of death for 
every crime, excepting murder of the 
first degree. Any kind of murder 
perpetrated by means of poison, by 
lying i wait, or by any other kind 
of wilful, deliberaie, and premedi- 
tated killing, comunitted in the per 
petretion, or attempt to perpetrate 
apy arson, rape, robbery, or burglary, 
is declared to be murder of the first 
degree. Persons guilty of other offen- 
ces are thereiore vow divided into 
classes, Of the first class are all 
persons guilty of olfences, which pre- 
vious to the passing of the law, were 
punishable with death; and also those 
guily of other heinous offences 
menioned in the act. ‘These undergo 
a punishment compounded of hard 
labour and solitary confinement, for 
a certain term of years. ‘lhose of 
the secona class, are convicts con. 
demned tor offences less criminal, 
who are merely subjected to hard 
labour. As to the measure for each 
particular crime or misdemeanor, it 
is principaliy discretiouary with the 
judges of the court, before whom 
they are tried, woder the restrictions 
laid down in the first of the subjoined 
tabies, 

With these prefatory observations 
on the nature, progress, and gradeal 
improvement, of the criminal laws 
ot Peinsylvania, 1 shail be more m 
order to proceed with my description 
ot the prison. From viewing the 
yard, our curiosity naturally led ws 
to examine the interior apartinents of 
the building. We first went through 
the ground floor, or front half story, 
chietly appropriated for kitchens, which 
were exceedingly clean, Seme men 
were busly employed in carrying 
plaister of Paris in lumps along thi 
passage, to an zpartment in the east 
e.d of the story, where it is grow 
by others, in a mill fixed tor the 
purpose. ‘Lbere were several other 
rooms, but nothing material en 
our notice, 

We next ascended the first whole 


_ Story, with which there is no commis 


nication with the under, except 
a Bight of steps outside im the 
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At the back part of this, as well 
a the other floors, there are long 
courts Or passages, extending from one 
end of the front to the other, about 
the with of 12 feet. Along the pas- 
sage here, are ranged eight apartments, 
three of which being occupied as 
the apartments of the jui'er, and one 
made use of as the inspector’s root, 
have no entrance to them withinside 
of the iron grated door. The rest 
open into the passage, and are work- 
snops, with instruments and tools for 
carpenters, joiners, turaers, shoemakers, 
weavers aud taylors. ‘These different 
trades we saw carried on with all 
the industry imaginable. ‘There were 
also persons in the court, employed 
in chipping logwood. ‘The work shops 
ate of the dimensions of 20 leet, by 
19 feet; neat, healthy, and airy ;— 

rlectly secure froin tire and an escape, 

being arched over with stone, and 
having double iron gratings to the 
windows. No communication with 
them can be eflected by persons in 
the strect. 

The upper story contains the same 
pumber of -rooms, ranged in like 
manner as the lower apartments ; the 
fist of which, at the west end, is set 
apart as an infirmary, tor the recep. 
tion of sick prisoners, and the rest 
bed rooms. © In each of the rooms 
are about one dozen beds with mat. 
trasses, sheets, and rugs; every pri- 
foner being allowed a single bed,— 
All these front stories are appropriated 
for none but male convicts. 

The first story of the east wing 
contains five apartments, constructed 
inthe same manner, in 
contined persons accused and coin- 
mitted for trial, who are not made 
to labour. in the second or upper 
ory, are the vagrants and runaway 
servants. “These persons are employed 
in beating hemp, picking moss, hair, 
wool, or oakuin. ‘There is a court- 
yird to this wing, measuring 90 by 
32 feet. 

We next visited the apartinents of 
the women, in the west wing of the 
prison, on Sixth-street. The ground 
loor of this wing was formerly di- 

off into dungeons; but now 
#@ seldom or never entered, unless 
stow away wood, or any bulky 
Material, Jn the first story are four 
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rooms, ranged in the same manner 
as those of the east wing, appropri 
ated for the use of the female con- 
victs; besides another, used as a 
store room for the articles manufac. 
tured in the house, The women 
perform their labour in the passage ; 
they were engaged, some in spinning 
cotton and mop yarn, carding wool, 
picking cotton, sewing, and preparing 
flax and hemp ; others in washing and 
mending. ‘hey have a court yard, 
of the same dimensions of the one 
belonging to the uatried criminuls, 
and male vagrants. In the upper 
story of this wing are coniined fe- 
male vagrants, and women of bad 
character, who are also kept at pro- 
fitable employments. 

You must admire, my friend, the 
exceilency of these arrangements,— 
You perceive in the tirst place, ‘there 
is no intercourse whatever between 
the males and females; they cannot 
even see each other. | None again 
between convicted and untried crimi- 
nals ; nor between either of them and 
the vagrants. ‘Ihis must at all times 
be a desirable object. Persons who 
huve not been convieted of the charges 
they stand imprisoned for, ought not 
in justice, to have a connection with, 
aid be placed among, such prisoners 
as have been condemned, ‘The ditfer- 
ence of their situation demands a 
separation. On the other hand, as 
the intention of the new system of 
laws is not only to punish offenders, 
but to restore them reformed to ‘so- 
ciety, itis more or necessary 
that the conyicts should be kept 
apart from the vagrants. — 

It is well known, that in no one 
place are offered more injurious and 
vicious examples, than in a prison, 
where condeinned, untried, and all 
other classes of prisoners, are inter- 
mingfed, without regard either to 


age, sex, or condition, ‘Those in 
muny parts of Te and several 
in America, have ong siood me- 
lancholy evidences of this fact. 


Thousands are committed annually 
for a trifling fault, or misdemea- 
nor; many from misfortune, or ac- 
cident; and we may venture to ase 
sert, that scarcely one has been dis» 
missed, With the sane stock of mora. 


lity he carried in with bim. -Accus- . 
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tomed to idleness, debauchery, and 
practice of frauds upon their keepers, 
upon visitors, and upon each other, 
the young and inexperienced’ criuni- 
nal is early taught to imitate the 
dexterity of his elders; the timorous 
soon acquires the audacity of his 
more hardened companions, the modest 
become spectators of, and inured to 
the indelicacy and indecency of others, 
and thus, amidst such frequent op- 
portunities for vice, are planned, not 
a trifling proportion of the murders, 
robberies, and other kinds of villainy, 
perpetrated aftec their escape or dis- 
charge. 

In Philadelphia, the separation of 
the different classes of prisoners was 
early deemed an object of the highest 
importance, by all who were in any 
wise Interested in the then contem- 
plated reform of the prison govern- 
ment, and as such steadily adhered 
to. Ibe imbhabitants of the prison 
were extremely averse to the measure, 
and were always more emboldened 
in their contidence of its failing, 
from the countenance of their jaiier 
and keepers, who naturally preferred 
the old sysiem, as it would furnish 
them with a greater harvest of per- 
quisites and exactions. Finding at 
length that the perseverance of ‘* the 
society for alleviating the miseries 
of prisons,” bid fair to an extinction 
of al hopes of their centinuing in 
the same scene of confusion, with 
one consent they resolved on a breach 
of prison. ‘The attempt was accord- 
ingly made on the evening of the 
day the new order of things had 
taken piace. Fortunately few of them 
escaped. ‘lhe jailer was immedia'ely 
dunes ial since that period 
almost every project for the same 
purpose has failed, either from the 
want of unanimity of the most evil 
disposed, the fears of those less so, 
or the decided disapprobation of the 
greatest psoportion of the prisoners, 
to any thing of the kind. | 

Nothing appears more grievous to 
a person, long initiated into habits 
of indolence and licentiousness, than 
the idea of being compelled to alter 
them. This [ hold as an undoubted 

ition; and therefore the constant 
and hard labour, to which a criminal 
is sentenced in Pennsylvania, must 
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be productive (and it has been) of 
the most beneficial effects, Although 
humane, it is a punishment, suff. 
cieptly dreacdtul and severe to excite 
terror into the minds of the depraved: 
and, besides afforaing an example 
of true justice, it is of all others the 
best adapied for the amendment of 
the convict himself. Another thing - 
as the design of penalties is not ole 
to prevent the commission of crimes, 
and reform offenders, but likewise to 
make reparation for the injury done 
to society, or one of its members; 
the last of these objects, cannot be 
better obtained, than by the personal 
industry of the criminal, while under 
condemnation, Ofthis the legislature 
were no doubt. fully persuaded, 
when they fell upon the _ present 
improvement, in matters ofjurispru- 
dence. 

The proceeds of the labour, and 
services of the delinquent are not, 
in every instance, applied tothe use 
of the injured public, or individual, 
For if after making the reparation 


required by his sentence; that is, . 


if at the expiration of his confinement, 
and after pay ing the expenses of his com- 
mitment, prosecution, and trial; the 
value of articles stolen, or damage 
done to the prosecutor ; the fine to the 
common-wealth ; hire of the tools he 
makes use of; and, lastly, the ex- 
penses of his board, clothing, wash- 
ing, and lodging, any balance, or 
overplus, is found to remain, or be 
due to him, itis either paid to him 
in cash or clothing. ‘The fine to 
the commonwealth is generally re- 
mitted, 

‘lhat part of the sentence, includ- 
ing the costs and expenses 
prosecution, and also the expenses of 
feeding and clothing a convict, are 
advanced by the county in which he 
takes his trial, and are afterwards 
repaid by the industry of the crim 
nal. When the prisoners sent to 
the prison, from other counties, have 
incurred a charge for their main- 
tenance, more than the profits of their 
labour will defray, they are report- 
ed by the inspectors to the com 
missioners of the county of Phila 
delphia, who are authorized to pr 
cure, a reimbursement, by drawing 
orders upon the treasurer 
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county, from which they are re 
moved. 

The quantity of stock and ma- 
terials, working tools, and imple- 
ments necessary for the constant em- 
ployment of the prisoners are pur- 
chased by the jailer, with the ap- 
probation of two of the inspectors, 
and. payment for them provided by 
the commissioners of the proper 
county. He delivers out their work, 
and receives it from them by weight 
or measure, as the case might be, 
in order to prevent embezzlement 
and waste. ‘The work assigned the 
prisoners is adapted to their age, 
sex, and circumstances of health or 
ability, regard being had at the 
same time to the employment which 
is most profitable. 

The agreement for the most valuable 
species of labour, such as stone-cut- 
tug, and sawing inarble, as likewise 
forthe purchase of nails, is made 
between the inspector and employer. 
The contracts for other work, as 
spinning, cabinet-makers, or joiners? 
work, &c. are commonly eniered in- 
to with the jailer. , 

For each convict, a separate ac- 
count iskept by the jailer, charging 
him with his clothing, sustenance, 
&c. and in which a_ reasonabie al- 
lowance for his labour is credited, 
It is generally rather less than the 
wages of other workmen in the city. 
These accounts are balanced at siort 
periods, in order that the overplus 
%& proportion, which might be due 
to tue prisoner, may be paid into 
the county treasury for safe keeping; 
and, once in every three montis, 
they are audited before the inspec- 
lors. ‘Lhe committee of inspectors, 
ouce during the same period oftime, 
fx the charges for the prisoners 
maintenance, which depend on the 
existing price of provisions, &c. 

he clothing of the convicts is al- 
‘ogether manufactured in the prison, 
ad adapted to the climate and sea- 
0. In winter, the men are dressed 
i jackets, waistcoats and trowsers 

woollen; and in summer, with 
taarse linen shirts andtrowsers. ‘The 
amen in plain gowns of the saine, 
The stuff for the whole is woven by 
We males, and made up by the te- 


tion of @ stranger. 
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males. There is, at the same time, 
not a matrass, sheet, rug, coverlid, 
nor any thing else in that line, but 
“what is likewise manufactured in the 
house. ‘The store room contained a 
great stock, and variety of articles, 
in quality equal to any thing of the 
kind | have seen for some time. 
The most valuable articles, such as 
nails, plaister of Paris, marble, &c. 
are in such demand, as generally to 
be disposed of as soon a8 manulac- 
tured or prepared. | 
Great attention is paid to the 
health of the prisoners. On any per- 
son’s complaining, and upon exaini- 
nation of the physician found to be 
diseased, he is removed to the infir. 
mary of the prison, his name entered 
on a book kept for the purpose, and 
there remains until he is in a proper 
condition to leave it. ‘Ihe time is 
determined by the report of the 
physician, which, aS soon as imade, 
is entered in the keeper's book, ahen 


the prisoner must immediately resume 


his accustomed employment, 

While at their work, the prisoners 
are permitted no singing or laughing, 
nor indeed any conversation, except 
such as may immediately relate to 
their business, ‘lhis prohibition of 
all unnecessary converse is relied 
upon, as an essential point for the 
compiete administration of the prison ; 
and whoever wiil sulscribe to the 
doctrine, that the less exertion which 
is given to the nerves and organs 
of sense, must calm the state of the 
system, and, by an immediate con- 
sequence, soften the disposition of 
the heart, will as readily consent to 
the policy of the regulation. But, to 
enter a jail, you will say, without 
being importuned by the frequent 
and insolent requests of some prison- 
ers, or alarmed for your safety, 
from the daring threats and villainous 
miens of others, can alone proceed 
from the most extraordinary and 
severe discipline: and yet in this 
prison it is effected with ease, 

This silence, which the inspectors 
have been so strict in enjoining upon 
the labourers, has been as rigidly 
put in practice, and is the first cir. 
cumstance that will arrest the atten- 
‘dhe behaviour 
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aud Jooks of the criminals, at the 
suine time, do not border on disgust, 
and of course are not troublesome, as on 
no account are they permitted to 
address, or beg alms of a visiter ; 
nor do they do it. Having been 
tert alone with the prisonefs, at 
different times, in their several a- 
partments, we wanted not opportuni- 
lies to discover, whether the fear of 
their keepers, or their own conviction 
ot the necessity of the regulation, 
had the greatest weight in restraiming 
them from a breach of it: the latter 
we found to predominate. None cf 
them ever made the first advances 
to converse with us, and only once 
was a request ventured, and thea 
by an industrious siwemaker; and 
for what think you?—ror a piece of 
tobacco. Fortunately one of our 
company had a lithe, which was 
given tim. A chew of tobacco is 
esteemed a luxury with most of them, 
but strongly forbidden .by the in- 


spectors, and perhaps with much 
reason, It is an idle, dirty habit, 
affords no nutriment to the body, 


and not unfrequently leads to intem- 
perance in drinking. However cone 
trary our gilt was to the rules ofthe 
prison, and oreo it might 
have given offence, had it’ been 
known, still we should never re- 
proach ourselves with our conduct, 
tle must want a heart indeed, who 
could not have found a disposition 
to relieve, if placed ina similar situ- 
ation. the man was industrious, his 
air interesting, the manner ot his 
request modest and becoming. * 

All the prisoners rise at the dawn 
of day; so that after making their 
beds, cleansing and washing them- 
seives, and other little necessary ar- 
rangements, they generally commence 
their labour by sun-rise. After this 
ng convict can go into any pait of 
the house, other than the piace or 
apartment assigned for his business ; 
and particularly the nailers, carpenters, 
shoemakers, and weavers, who can, 
on no pretence whatever, leave their 
shops, or permit any other prisoner 
to came into them, without giving 
imimediate interination to tueir Keeper, 
or by permission of the keeper. 
The rooms in which they work are 
not locked. About seven are in a 
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shop, one of whom is appoiuted by 


the jailer, whose duty it 4s strictly 
to notice ali offences, and in default 
of it, is punished according to the 
rules. For this, however, there jg 
little or no necessity, as they com. 
monly woik under the mutual in 
spection of each other. ‘The keepers 
canstantiy parade among the prisoners, 
in the court yards and passages, 

At the approach of dusk the bell 
is rung, when they must Jeave of 
labour, immediately repair to ther 
rooms, aud form themselves in such 
a manner, that the keeper may have 
a perlect view of every person be. 
longing to each room, They remain 
thus tormed, ull he calls the foil, 
and counisthem: he then Jocks them 
up in their apartments, but without 
candle or fire, except in extreme 
coid weather. From this time. half 
an hour is aliowed them to adjust 
their bedding, after which they are 
not permitted to converse aioud, or 
make a noise. 

Four watchmen are obliged tocons 


tinue in the prison ail night: two 


aie within the iron grated «oor, and 
two in the inspector's room, ba their 
turns they patrole the passages con- 
Stantly, and strike the beil every 
hour. ‘They report, on the moming 
of the succeeding day, any remarke 
able occurrence of the wight, to the 
clerk of the prison, who commits 
the same to writing, and lays it be- 
fore the inspectors at their next 
meeting. 

In gving through this prison, you 
are not disgusted with those scenes 
of filth and misery, which generally 
distinguish jails irom other places. 
On the conirary, the industry, cheet- 
fulness, and cieaniiness, which meet 
the eye in every direction, cannot 
but be peculiarly gratifying. | @® 
sure you that my nosirils were not 
once invaded by the least unwhole 
some or even offensive smell. in the 
bede:ooms, the beds were all made 
vp, and the floors white, and per 
fectly tree from dirt. ‘this was 80 
surprizing, that ove of our company 
in. amazement inquired, how it was 
possibie to enforce a regulation 
this kind among so 
** Oh, sir,’ answered the Ke 
‘our method is one and invariable, 
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The prisoners well know that a 
transgression of the rules is never 
overlooked, and contrive to adjust 
their conduct accordingly.” On con- 
yersing further with him, | tound 
that the criminals in the different 
rooms, for their own convenience 
and comtort, had adopted among 
themselves secondary and = interior 
governments. Ove of their principal 
regulations relative to cleanliness 
was, that no one who found occasion 
should spit elsewhere than in the 
chinuey. the punishment annexed 
to the person, who thought proper 
to infringe this general rule, was 
simply an exclusion from the society 
and conversation of lis fellow convicts, 
and this is found to be sufficient, 

By the laws of the prisonthe house 
must be swept every day by some 
one of the convicts. ‘Lhe duty is 
taken in rotation. It is also washed 
once a week in the winter, and twice 
in the summer, from one end to the 
other; and as often in a year com- 
pletely white. washed. 

During the fall of 1793, when the 
yellow fever had extended its fatal 
ravages over every part of the city 
axl suburbs of Philadelphia, we have 
from Mr. Carey, in his account of 
that calamity, that only six persons 
mthe prison were taken sick, and 
sent to the hospital; although the 
situation of jails, even under the 
best admivistration, makes them most 
frequentiy liable to the generation 
of contagious and other diseases. At 
tis time, too, were confined there, 
by order of the French consul, one 
hundred aud six French soldiers and 
wilors, besides one hundred other 
prisoners, Composed of convicts, va- 
grants, and criminals commitied for 
trial. 

The cleanliness of the prisoner’s 
person is likewise particularly  at- 
tended to. On the first admission 
ofa convict, he is separately lodged, 
washed, and cleansed, and continues 
i Such separate lodging, till it is 
deemed prudent to admit him among 
the other prisoners. ‘Ihe clothes in 
¥bich he is committed are fumigated 
mt laid by ti his discharge. [hey 
tegularly shift their linen, and are 
waved iwice.a week. Previous to 
‘mmencing their daily labour, they 
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are made to wash their face and hands, 
and in the summer months, to bathe 
themselves in a large bason in the 
court-yard provided for the. purpose. 
‘lowels are fixed in the differeut 
courts. ‘Their hair too ts cut deceat 
and shortonce in a month, and for 
the convenience of the barber, the 
whole number of men ts generaliv 
divided into four equal parts; so that 
one-fourth part have thew hair cut 
every week, 

Independent of the individual com. 
fort naturally arising from a strict at- 
tention to cleanliness, and its power- 
ful conduciveness to health, it is 
more abso.utely oecessary among 
criminals, than with other persons. 
In a prison goteroment, which con- 
templates the amendment of its sub- 
jects, it Cannot with propriety be 
neglected. 

We witnessed a circumstance, 
which would not only excite the 
astonishment of all, but must impress 
every visiter’s mind with a favourable 
opinion of the admintstration of the 

vison. It is the humanity of the 
ceepers to the convicts. 

Yes: my friend, | have been in 
@ prison, where the heart of a turo- 
key is like that of another man, aud 
where humanity is the sianding order 
of the day. 

it is the chief object of the keep- 
ers, to command as much respect 
as possible from the criminal, and 
yet without laying him under any 
undue fear or restramt. By these 
ineans the Convict becomes insensibly 
and gradually attached to him, and 
his muad beter prepared to reveive 
anv npression he might wish to 
make. he result of which is, that 
a keeper seldom speaks to a prisoner, 
but what he is answered with respect 
and with mildness. 

Although reformed in other respects, 
many of them persevere in attesting 
their innocence, when addressed by a 


stranger. 

Another incident oceurred in our 
visit to the women’s apartment, 
which no less eyinced the good 


treatment these people meet with. 
The keeper who conducted us through 
this ward, had been absent for some 
time, and had accidently called on a 


wisit to the prison, ihe womeu 
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were about retiring from their labour; 
no sooner was the voice of this 
person heard on entering, than it was 
recollected by a decent looking 
soung woman, standing in the pas- 
sage, and ih a moment Davies (for 
that was his name) was whispered 
through ali the apartments. With 
the most heartfelt expressions of joy, 
the hastened from their seats to wel- 
come him on his return, and on his 
art he received them with a mixed 
sense of tenderness and satisfaction. 
What a feast would this have been 
for a Howard’s heart ! 

The male convicts are allowed, 
for breakfast and supper, as much 
as they can eat of a pudding made 
of the meal of maize corn, called 
mush. At dinner they have, three 
days in the week, about ball a pound 
of bread, with a pint of potaioes ; 
on other days mush and potatoes: 
on Sunday, a pound of wholesome 
meat is distributed to each prisoner, 
‘Ihose among them who behave 
theinselves well are, at times, per- 
mitted the indulgence of procuring 
Other provisions, at their own expense, 
but the practice is not} cominon. 
"lhe nourishment of the women is of 
the same quality with that of the 
males, only not as considerabie, 
froin their services being Jess laborious. 
Contiacts for the food of ail the prison- 
ers are entered into by the jailer, 
and the whole paid for by the in- 
spectors. 

ihe drink of the criminals is mo- 
lasses and water; spirituouy Siquors 
are forvidden, except for medical 
purposes, prescribed by the attending 
physician; and the person who sells, 
or suifers them to be introduced, 
on any other occasion, subjects him- 
self to a penalty of five pounds: 
if an officer of the prison, dismission 
from office. ihe reason of this 
rigorous regulation arises, in the first 
place, from the probability of the 
abuse which might be made of the 
practice, were it once introduced ; 
und, in the next place, from the 
couviction of the mspectors, that 
those liquors act not so powerfully 
in strengthening a body, doomed to 
more than ord.nary toil and labour, 


as the effects of good wholesome - 


water, ‘That whatever cheerfulness 
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or vigour it may produce in a labourer, 
it is merely temporary, and like aij 
high stimulitives, its operations are 
no sooner at an ed, than the system 
is leit enervated and fatigued. : Nor 
are the inspectors governed by less 


reasonable motives in their choice 
o! a cheap diet, and the eXclusiog 
of much animal food from the cop. 
victs. ‘The citizen who once makes 
a violation of the family compact 
has lett but a very slender claim on 
the public attention: the only one, if it 
may be so calied, is their obligation 
to restrict bim from further oppor. 
tunities of incommoding” them, by 
reformation or other means; at the 
same time with the least possible ex. 
pense to themselves. Happily the 
vegulation fallen upon by the inspec. 
tors, with respect to the subsistence 
of the convicts, has appeared more 
likely to assist, in arriving at this 
desideratum ot prison governments, 
than many others through the same 
medium of diet, although more eco- 
nomical; that is to say, the two 


ideas of economy and utility are by - 


it mare closely connected, 
lhe convicts are called to their 


meals by the ringing of a bell. We 


saw the men sit down to their supper, 
aid L do not recoliect a scene more 
uiteresting. At one view we beheld 
about ninety tellow-creatures, for 
merly lost, as it were, to their 
country, and the worid, now collect- 
ed into one body, and observing 
that air of composure and decency 
to each other, consequent only from 
a ‘ong and continued practice of 
moral habite. ‘Lhey were seated 
greeably to classes, or rather, the 
shoe-makers, stone cutters, natlers, 
Catpenters, and. weavers, formed each 
a distinct class. During the time of 
eating, we witnessed no laughing, 
nur even an indecent gesture; but 
a perfect and respectful silence reign 
ed along the benches. ‘They ft 
mained seated until ali were ready 
to rise, of which notice was given by 
attendingkeeper. ‘They then immedi- 
ately repaired to their respective 
employments, ‘Their eating room & 
the leit part of the court of the front 
ground tioor or half story. 

A person would conclude, that 4 
mong these prisoners, made up 
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the dregs of society, there could.not 
ibly exist the harmony and good 
order which pervades and is visible 
in every part of the prison, and na- 
turally inquire, by wiat means this 
decency of deportment can be brought 
avout. | will answer you, my dear 
sit: not by such corporal punishment 
aswhipping. ‘Lhis isnow entirely un- 
known in the prison: the keepers 
are nut even allowed to lay vioieat 
hands on any of the criminals. [ 
have often wondered, for my part, 
that, in civilized countries, such a 
mode of punishment should be counte- 
sanced—one that originated amen 
savages. To expose the bare bac 
of a human creatuie to the lash of 
a whip, or cow-skin, is, to me, 
horrid; 1 never saw it executed, 
without feeling every sense of indig- 
nation. Can it be supposed, that, 
after fixing upon a man so indelible 
a stiguia as the furrows of the lash, 
any hope of reformation can be cherish. 
ed? is not all his spirit destroyed, 
while labouring under an infamy of 
the kind? And will it not: finally 
force him to despair, and conse. 
quently oblige him to seek revenge, 
by repeatedly harrassing the race 
who occasioned it; Where, I ask, 
isthe victim to the scourge, who 
has not become more hardened and 


depraved. ae 
Besides, the slightest examination 
into the springs of human action 
will fully demonstrate the uselessness 
of this mode of punishment. We 
know that there are in every man, 
even in the most hardened offenders, 
some few sparks of honour, a certain’ 
consciousness of the intrinsic va 
of moral goodness, which thou 
they may be latent and apparently 
extinguished, yet may at any ume” 
be kindled and roused into action, 
by the application ofa proper stimu- 
lus, ‘his stimulus oust not be such 
aone as would, in its operations, 
suppress any of those passions with 
which it ought to act in unison ; 

» On the contrary, should awaken 
them as much as possible. A very 
Predominant one is emulation: de-"' 
toy that, anid you atouce paralyze” 
the efforts of the soul, and place the 
we to the root of all that is good 
ud great. It is this pagsion which 
BELFAST Mac. NO. XX41. 
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spurs us to every worthy’ action; 
governs all ranks, from the princé 
to the peasant ; and to which’we are 
indebted tor a great part of the im- 
provements which bave taken place 
among mankind, 

The managers of the prison have 
so great a confidence in the efficacy 
of mild and gentie imeasures o/ treat. 
ment, that they will not suffer, on 
any account, such a cConstraintive 
nieasure as placing a criminal in 
irons; conceiving it by ‘no means 
calculated to produce in the mind 
of the convict, the amelioration which 
is thought so essential’ for his amend- 
ment. Nor are the keepers permitt- 
ed to carry sabres, pistols, or weapons 
of any kind, as is customary in 
prisons, nor even a cane, for fear 
that on a trifling provocation they 
might be induced to beat a crimi- 
nal. 

‘The keepers and turnkeys, my 
dear sir, are not similar in any re- 
spect to those in other Countries; 
for independent of the little’ incli- 
nation they might have to ‘ill treat 
a criminal, the strong recommenda- 
tions required for their sobriety and 
humanity, being always necessary to 
the ge trigtir of proper persons 
to fill those offices, still they would 
find the abuse almost impracticable, 
from the unremitted vigilance and ate 
tention of the inspectors.’ The ap- 
pointment too of the jailer is more 
particularly attended to, as upon him, 
In a great measure, devolvesa duty, 
which, if well executed, cannot fail 
to ensure a more coinplete success, 
to the new mode of discipline. His 
salary, therefore, is fully adequate 
to his services, as are those of the. 
inferior officers. ‘Ihe total prohibition 
again of all perquisites, whether a- 
rising from the purchase of favours, 
or the retailing of spirituous liquors, 
dismission fees, and in fact exiortions 
of any kind; the unqualified proscrip- 
tion of fetters, beating, and all arbi- 
trary ‘conduct whatever, and the end 
of the institution, aiming at the re- 
formation‘ instead of the debasement 
of criminals, makes the jailér’s duty 
an humane one, and. of coufse ren- . 
ders the place an object with many | 
worthy persons in the community; ~ 
when imrMost parts of the woud, 
Tt 
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the nature of their prison governments 
partakes of so much depravity, that 
the very existence of them depends 
on the exclusion of men of sensibility 
from those stations. 

On the first entrance of a convict, 
the inspectors receive trom a proper 
officer of the court, before whom 
the conviction was had, a brief. re- 
por of the circumstances attending 

is crime; particularily such as tend 
to palliaie or aggravate it, with other 
information respecting his behaviour 
on iis trial, and his general conduct 
previous to and after receiving the 
sentence of the court. Jhis kuow- 
ledge of the prisoner’s character and 
disposition, while it atfurds them an 
Opportunity of ascertaining the degree 
o} care, which may be requisite for 
the anuihilution of his former bad 
habits, is yet attended with another 
advantage, that it early evinces to 
the criminal the strictness with which 
he may afterwards expect to be 
treated. He is then informed of, and 
made fully acquainted with the rules 
and government of the prison, and 
at the same instant no pains are 
wanting, on the part.of the inspectors, 
to enforce upon his mind the strength 
of moral obligations; the breach he 
has made of those obligations; the 
consequent injury done thereby to 
the society which protected him, 
the forfeit he has made of that pro- 
tection; and the necessity of making 
a compensation by his example or 
amendment. Add to this, every en- 
couragement is given him to per- 
form his duty with alacrity, and to 
observe adecency of conduct.towards 
his keeper and co-associates, Ani- 
mated also with a promise and hope, 
that. an enlargement before the ex- 
piratfon of the term he is sentenced 
to, will most probably follow a long 
and uninterrupied line of good be- 
haviour, the prisoner easily becomes 
setsible of the policy of a respectful, 
jadustrious _deportment. 

The inspectors, it ought to have 
bééa ‘mentioned, are authorized to 
intercede with the executive power 
fot the pardon of reformed convicts, 
and are generally able by their in- 
fivence to obtain it. The right never- 
theless they never exercise, but with 
extreme caution, and uuless, from 
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the repeated reports of the jailer 


and keepers, they are persuaded 
that a prisoner has uniformly demeap. 
ed himself with propriety, has re. 
peated of his past follies, and ia 
fact that a visible change and com. 
plete amendinent bas taken place, 

At times the inspectors, in their 
tour of duty, make it a point to 
discourse with ail the criminals, ove 
by one separately, in order to as 
sure them of their relative duties, 
consiiered as men, moralists, and 
members of society. The exhoria. 
tions, on these occasions, proceed 
from them with such a philanthro. 
pic calmness, so much warmth of 
heart, that their appearance amo 
the convicts never fails to cast a fresh 
beam of comfort on every countenance, 
Richard H. M*****, esq. entered 
while we were in the women’s ward, 
He had the jail book in one hand, 
and a pencil in the other. This is 
customary with the inspectors on 
duty. Among others, a young negress 
accosted him on the subject of her 
confinement. With simplicity was. 
her tale delivered—with attention was 
it listened to. Her sentence, if | 
mistake not, was two years imprison- 
ment, nive months nly of which 
had been complied with, No excep 
tion was evertaken to her conduct since 
her first entrance; it had been regu- 
larly pleasing. But the demand for 
a discharge was certainly wnreason- 
able, and in that light viewed by 
Mr. M. and al} of us. On his ex- 
postulating with her, on the impro- 
pricty of remitting so great a pro- 
ortion of the sentence, sbe declared 
verself satisfied with bis reasoning, 
and resumed her employment at the 
spinning. wheel with cheerfulness and 
activity. Such, my friend, is the 
result of deliberate persuasion ™ 
matters of this kind. 

A criminal again, is well aware 
that wantonly to insult, or thwart 
the precepts of an inspector, would, 
in addition to the penalties ap 


to this transgression by the rules of 


the house, render him despicable im 
the eyes of his brother copvicts; 4 
consideration of serious weight W 
all of them. 

All means are used by the inspect 
tors te promote moral and religious 
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improvement in the prison, by the 
introduction of useful books aimonyst 
those who request them, and the 
procuring the regular performance 
pf divine service. lo assist them 
in the pursuit of the latter arrange- 
ment, the task is voluntarily under- 
taken every Sunday turenoon and 
afternoon, by some one of the so- 
ciety of quakers, or the clergy of 
different denominations, and some- 
times by the bishop The service 
cousists of a sermon, and a lecture, 
on subjects suited to the situation of 
the convicts. All the convicts, and 
other prisoners, both male and: fe. 
male, are compelied to give attend- 
ance, and airange thenselves  ac- 
cording to classes. ‘This is tite only 
time in the week that the different 
classes of prisoners have a view of 
each other. Froin ove of the in- 
spectors Ttearned, that their attention 
to the speaker, and decency of con- 
duci, on these oceasions, is peculiarly 
sriking to a by stander. ‘The place 
apointed for the purpose is the Jong 
court of the first front story. 

After so many different methods 
of inculcating morality among the 
inhabitants of the jail, a very strong 
motive to the effecting of which 1s 
found to be the good example and 
reformation of the major part of them, 
you may inquire, are there not men, 
nevertheless, so hardened as to re- 
oa a much more forcible restraint 

m vice thaa this? Js there no 
motive of fear to govern characters 
like these? No punishment :—Yes, 
my friend, there is a principle not 
on 1 of fear, but of horror; there ‘is 
adreaded punishment, as shall be 
explained to you. 


When a convict has committed — 


am offence, by refusing to jabour, 
by profane cursing and swearing, or 
by ragga and abusive words, 
Ke. he is first warned of it by the 
imspectors, the jailer, or the keeper, 
ut no harsh words are spoken b 

tither of them, to damp the spirit 
of, or expose the prisoners. On the 
contrary, 1 repeat, that every mild 
Meastire is made use of to persuade 
them from the same error, and how 
Much it is their interest to adhere 
© an uniform good behaviour. iff 
We fails in bringing 2 ¢riminal te a 
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proper sense of his misconduct, and 
he is observed to be still callous, 
and likely to continue so, revourve 
is finally had to a punishment, which 
places him in a situation where no- 
thing but reflection can occupy his 
mind, and which must necessarily 
compel him to listen to the advice 
of another moniter, ‘his is by soli- 
tary confinement, which leads mew 
describe you the cells which welast 
of all visited. : 
‘These cells are contained in @ 
brick building of two stories, raised 
upon arches, and early directed by 
the legislature to be built, for the 
purpose of this mode of punishment. 
it is contiguous to the east wing of 
the prison, and situated in a yard 
of the dimensions of one hundred 
aud eighty feet by seventy. The 
greatest part of the yard is appro» 
priated tor a garden, managed by 
some of the convicts, wherein are a 
variety of fruits and vegetables. In 
nuinber the ceils are sixteen, and 
from their peculia? construction and 
solitary situation, appear to me to 
be beiter calculated to bring an of- 
fender to a review of himself: and 
conduct, than any punishment that 
can possibly be contrived. ‘The di- 
mensions of them are eight feet in 
length, six in breadth, awd ten in 
height, with no ground floor, stron 
thick partition walis and archedover 
with brick. They are all ranged 
along passages five feet wide, in the 
first and second stories of the build- 
ing. ‘The entrance at the head of 
each stair-case is well secured, by 4 
strong door with locks and bolts, 
aud the entry tw each passage with 
two other cdloors, one of wood, fasten- 
ed by a ehain to another of iron, 
‘To each ceil, again, thereis a wooden 
and iron door, the latter secured b 
a long bar fitting a staple in the 
wall, about two teet froin the door 
and fastened, some of them with pad- 
locks, and others by bars runping 
through the staples down to the floor, 
In every celi there is one smail 
window, high up and out of 
the reach of the convict; the window 
well secured by a double iron grating, 
so that, provided an effort to get to 
it was successiul, the person could 
perceive neither heaven «or earth, 
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on account of the thickness of the 
wall, and a louver outside admitting 
the light in an oblique direction 
trom above.. Ihe criminal, while 
confined here, is permitted no con- 
venience of bench, table, or even 
bed, or any thing else but what is 
barely necessary to support life, 
without a_risk of endangering his 
cbeaith. .A privy is placed at one 
comer. of his apartment, leading to 
the common sewer communicating 
«with the tiver, which may be cleans- 
ed at pleasure by turning a cock 
‘fixed to a pipe: this pipe is conveyed 
to a cistern, placed in the upper part 
of the building, near the roof, filed 
with water by a pump descending 
through the entries of .each story to 
a weil under the building. lhe si- 
atuation of these cells is high aud 
healthy, not subject’ to damps, as 
dungeons under ground generally are. 
They aie finished with lime and 
plaister; white-washed twice a year, 
and in every respect as clean as 
any part of the prison. In winter, 
stoves are placed in the passages, to 
keep the cells warm, from which the 
convicts may receive a vecessary de- 
gree of heat, without being able to 
get at the fire. Neo communication 
whatever beiween the persons in the 
different cells can be effected, the 
wails being so thick as to render the 
loudest voice perfectly unintelligible; 
and as to any other sound, except- 
ing the keeper's voice, and the uno- 
lucking of doors, they seldom hear. 
‘Lhat the criminal may be prevented 
from seeing any person as much as 
possible, his provisions are only 
brought him once a. day, and that 
ja the morning. 

You may conceive, my friend, 
what an eflect the punisament of 
being confined in one of these celis 
must have on a refractory offender, 
For, besides every consideration of 
a dreary solitude an a want of com- 
fort, and which must necessarily 
produce in a mind, thus forced to 
Its Own meditations, an uneasy re- 
membrance of the copvict’s crime 
and errors, there is added a more 
painful one; that is, only half an 
allowance of provisions, Consisting of 
bread and water. Lhe utility ofthe 
punishment bas been fully Jdemon- 
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strated by experiment; for a prisoner 
was seldom known to continue Joy 
in a cell, betore he has early ~ 
come seusible of the difference of 
his situation, and would willingly 
have returned to that regularity of 
conduct and industry, which his mis. 
guided iolly had induced him to de. 
parttrom. Several of the most harden. 
ed and audacious criminals, on whom 
all other modes of discipline were 
attended with effectsthe very reverse 
of what they were designed to pro. 
doce, and who in fact were held as 
objects incapable of amendment. have 
been, by the simple punishment of 
soltiary continement, transformed into 
such acalmness of disposition, as to 
have become entire new beings, andthe 
least troublesome afterwards among 
the prisoners. We saw three personsin 
the cells: they pleaded hard for their 
enlargement once more among their 
fellow convicts, and offered to con 
form to any labour, to be released 
from their miserable mansions. 

As to the quantum of confinement 
necessary to reform a prisoner, it is 
determined at the discretion of the 
jailer, who is notwithstanding obliged 
to inform the inspectors of it as soon 
as convenient. For a criminal who 
refuses to labour, it is generally 48 
hours, and for other offences in a 
like proportion, according to - the exi- 
gence of the case. It Operates ex- 
tremely to the prejudice of a con 
vict to undergo-this punishment, as 
he incurs by it a loss of the ex- 
penses of his board, washing, and 
lodging, which are still charged to 
his debt, and to make up which 
must consequently render his industry 
and services the greater after being 
again einployed. 

Besides those ordered into the cells 
for transgressing the rules of the house, 
there are other persons, whose orig 
nal sentence includes the article of 
solitary confinement, as well as hard 
labour. ‘Ihese are the convicts con- 
templated by the law as belonging 
to the first class; such as persons 
guilly of rape, arson, and other of 
fences, of which | have already spoken, 
They are not made, however, 
undergo the whole of their term 
confinement at first, although the | 
greatest proportion is generally §% 
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grived, before they are permitted to . 


jgbour. ‘Lhe inspectors have the 

wer to direct the infliction of it 
at such intervals, and in the manner 
they shall jucge best, provided. the 
whole term is complied with, during 
the stay of the criminal in prison. 
Persons of ihis description and class, 
are upon their request furnished with 
a book to read, generally the New 
Testament. 

‘There is not, perhaps, a physical 
cause, which has so powerful an in- 
fluence on the moral faculty, as that 
of solitary confinement; inasmuch a$ 
jt is the only one which can givea 
friendly communication with the 
heart. We become by it gradually 
acquainted witha true Knowleuge of 
ourselves; with the purity of the 
dictates prescribed to us by our 
consciences; and of course easier 
conviaced of the necessity of con- 
forming to them. It is in this state 
of seclusion from the world, that 
the minu can be brought to con- 
template itself, to judge ot its powers, 
avd thence to acquire the resojution 
and energy necessary to protect its 
avenues from the intrusion of vicious 
thoughts; for *‘the actions of men 
are nothing more than their thoug hts 
brought into substance and being.” 

We completed, by a view of the 
solitary ceils, our whole tour turough 
the prison. We were an hour going 
through the different apartinents , and 
| declare to you, that never did I 
before visit a place which gave me 
a much satistaction; never once in 
a manufactory, in which industry and 
her almost inseparable companions, 
good Orderand Contentment, appeared 
to have so firm an abode. 1 had 
heard much of the place before | 
went, but confess it exceeded every 
Kea | had tormed of it; and to 
convey you the same pervect idea of 
the institution 1 have, is not in my 
power. Suftice it to say, that our 
compassion was appealed to by no 
distressing tale of tyranny, or ill 
Usage, no cries of poverty, no sighs 
hor tears of wretchedness: on the 
contrary, we witnessed all that could 
delight and gratify the mind. Ciean- 

$ not often equalled, even m 
Private houses; labour ever steady 
aid constang; inspectors instructing; 


keepers persuading; and criminals 
receiving, with attention and thank. 
fulness, precepts for their future regu- 
Jation and conduct: in a word, the 
whole presenting one picturesque 
scene of humanity, justice, benevo- 
lence, and gratituce. 

Government or tie public contri- 
bute not one shilling towards the 
maintenance of the jailer, keepers, 
&c. or to the payment of their 
salaries and other expenses. ‘lhe 
money is simply advanced by them. 

By the books and accounts of the 
Philadelphia prison it appears, that 
the yearly aggregate of the disbur.e. 
ments hes not, for several years past, 
amounted to as much as it did for. 
merly ; notwithstanding the alteration 
made jn the modes of punishment 
throughout the state has rendered it 
expedient to maintain more. persons 
in confinement, and for longer periods, 
For this reason, under the present 
discipline, prisoners are not goyerned 
by beating, by irons, or any cgpricious 
constraints ot turnkeys. Convicts, 
vagabonds, persons accused, unruly, 
or runaway apprentices, or servants 
are not now intermingled and heaped 
together. .L.enity has superseded the 
abuse of power; cleanliness and com- 
fort take the place of fith and 
misery. [lence not as many diseases, 
quarrels, or escapes; a necessity for 
fewer heepers ; iess medical assistance, 
carpenters’, or blacksmiths’ repairs, 
&e. ‘Lhe physicion’s bil actually 
does not amount to the same by 
four-fifths, tiat of the Llick»mitu 
has decreased in a stil greater pro- 
portion, So that thisannual overplus 
expected to arise from the greater 
economy of one sysiem than the 
other, would of itself soon torm a 
tund adequate to the reimbursement 
of such sums as might be necessarily 
udvanced for the purpose of com. 
mencing a reform; while the issues 
and prohts of the different estabjixh- 
ments of manufactories by the labour 
of criminals, would afford a clear 
and considerabie gain to the govern. 
ment. But even sppposing, for in. 
stance, that the whole would ox Casion 
an icrease of the public taxes, what 
is it, when placed in competition 
with the numerous advantages. that 
may fyllow, the peace of society, 
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the better security of the lives and 
property of the persons upon whom 
those tributes are levied. No orderly 
citizen would think his mite ill be- 
stowed’ for purposes of this kind, 
Leyislatures, at every se€ssion, em- 
ploy the.nselves in enacting laws for 
eouiting new roads, beautifying cities 
or buildings, and public money ex- 
pended to accomplish them; while 
criminal codes lay in the archives of 
a state, and few are induced to revise 
them, until the parchments on which 
they are written become either musty 
or worm-eaten. At the same time, 
there offers no where a more ample 
field for improvement than in the 
science of forming good penal systems ; 
for of all others it has, in proportion 
to its magnitude, been the least at- 
tended to: and surely few ought to 
be more interesting, as few are more 
immediately connected with our 
happiness. ‘The chief end of civil 
government is a preservation of the 
sucial compact ; and as public imea- 
sures approach to that point, so must 
they preserve a greater degree of 
brilliancy, aud become more the 
objects of general admiration. 

The prison and its several apart- 
ments are under the superintendance 
of a board or committee of inspectors, 
with legal powers, chosen from the 
mass of citizens. ‘The election of 
one half of them takes place every 
six months, when those who desire 
it are generaliy re-elected. ‘The ap- 
pointment rest, strictly with the mayor 
and two aldermen of Philadelphia, 
and the person chosen cannot de- 
cline without incurring a penalty of 
ten pounds; but the common practice 
latterly bas been, that the inspectors 
going out of office should nominate 
as their successors, other persons 
willing to undertake the duty, which 
is always confirmed. The board con- 
sists of twelve, seven of whom form 
a quorum, and meet once a fortnight 
in the inspectors’ room, ‘lwo of them 
are obliged to go over the whole 
prison together every Monday, and 
oftener, if occasion requires, who are 
wamed visiting inspectors. ‘Their 
duty isto wspect not only the jailer 
and dther officers, but particularly 
the behaviour and disposition of the 
prisoners; to see that they are pro- 
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rly and sufficiently employed - 
ree into their eek ane co 
care that their food is serveg ia 
quantity and quality agreeably to 
the directions of the board ; thai the 
sick are properly provided for; and 
that suitable clothing and beddi, 
be furnished to aij. They hear the 
rievances of the prisoners, and bring 
orward the cases of such whose con. 
duct ana circumstances may a 
to merit the attention of the board 
lhey cause seturos to be made out, 
by the clerk of the prison, and laid 
before the committee inonthly, of all 
the prisoners, their crimes, length of 
confinement, by whom committed, 
aud how discharged since the pre. 
ceding return. Besides a regular at. 
tendance of the visiting ins 
the prison is every day visited b 
some one or more of the committee, 
They all take great delight in, and 
are indefatigable in the execution of 
the humane task allotted them, 

Subject to tne cirections of the 
committee are a jaileress, tour keepers, 
one turnkey, and a clerk. The cook, 
scuition, barber, and other attendants, 
are convicts, who are credited for 
their services in proportion to the 
time and labour they expend, | was 
surprised to find a female in the first 
appointment; and, on inquiry, found 
that her husband was formerly jailer. 
Discharging the duties of a tender 
parenttowards his daughter, infected 
with the yellow fever in 1793, he 
Caught the disorder, and died, leaving 
the prisoners to regret the loss of @ 
friend and protector, and the com: 
munity that of a valuable citizen, 
In consideration of his faithful pers 
formance of the functions of bis 
office, his widow was nominated to 
succeed him. She is exceedingly 
attentive and humane. Your uncle 
related to me, what to many would 
appear a curious anecdote of this 
lady. It occurred in his visit tothe 
prison. After conyersing with her 
for some time, he inquired of her, 
whether there were no inconveniences 
attending the institution... With the 
greatest concern she replied, — that 
there was one, which gave her 00 
small degree of uneasiness: that the 
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the prison, made her fear that their 


conversing together, swearing, &c. 
might corrupt the morais of her 

le. You may think it strange, 
that debtors should corrupt criminals. ; 
but the case is really so, for there 
is certainly as much if not more 
morality among the latter than the 
former. And so fully convinced were 
the inspectors of her apprehensions 
being well founded, that, to remedy 
the detect, they have since had the 
rison wall raised. 

Pursuant to the directions of the 
legislature, the prison is, at stated 
periods, visited by a committee, con 
sisting of the mayor aad a_ certain 
numver of aldermen, with some of 
the judges of the supreme court. 
‘lhe goverror of the state likewise, 
the judges and juries of all other 
courts, pay a Visit to the institution 
during the same intervals of time. 
These visits were originally intended 
by the legislature, as well in order 
to ascertain how far the abolition of 
the old criminal code would be pro- 
ductive of the means of preventing 
wickedness and crimes, as to take 
care that the attention of the inspectors 
should be unremitted. ‘They are now 
rendered not so necessary, as the in- 
novation has been crowned with suc- 
cess, and the vigilance of the inspec- 
lors not likely to diminish, when 
none are appciated except upon 
their request or consent. ‘They never- 
theless answer one good end; for 
the approbation of such respectable 
Committees must at all times tend 
lo increase the care of those entrusted 
with the management of the house. 

There are likewise two other visitin 
Committees, who do not copeaeitent 
but notwithstanding have, at any 
ume, from the nature of their duties, 

access to the prison. One is 
from the society for alleviating the 
miseries of public prisons, who, as 
observed, were the chief pro- 
moters of the present improvement 
ithe penal code. ‘The only 
ittention to that part of the prison 
Where the v ts and $ con- 
fned for trial are lodged, and to 
*hom several of the foregoing salu- 
regulations do not extend, 
They afford relief to suff ing prisoners, 
Wich they have been able to ac. 
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complish to a considerable extent ; 
partly by means of the annual con- 
tributions of the members, and partly 
by directing the distribution of what 
is occasionally given in donations, 
They pay off small fees when the 
Case seems to deserve it, and when the 
party would perhaps be detained for 
them in confinement ; they also make 
applications to the magistracy .for the 
enlargement of persons illegally con- 
fined, which has sometimes happened 
from the obscurity and friendless 
condition of the parties. The other 
committee comes irom ** the Society 
fur the gradual Abolition ef Slavery,” 
who inquire into the — circumstances 
of every African, or other person of 
colour, and take care that none are 
imprisoned illegally. ‘lhe secvices of 
this committee in putting a stop to 
various acts of oppression and in- 
justice, which otherwise would have 
taken place either trom the tyranny 
or caprice of men-holders, do them 
infinite honour. No doubt their zeal 
will increase with their success. 
‘The consequences, | repeat, which 
have marked the progress of the 
latest legislative amendinents to the 
criminal laws, have been so favour- 
able, that crimes have actually di- 
minished considerably, as will appear 
by the annexed tables. ‘The present 
system too is considered by its friends 
as still in its infancy. Its effects al- 
so on the morals of the prisoners 
have been no less evident. Re-con- 
victions are seldom heard of. Of 
all the convicts condemned for these 
five years past, not above five ina 
hundred have been known to return; 
and, to the honour of human nature 
be it spoken, that some of the con- 
victs, at the expiration of their term 
of confinement, voluntarily* offered 
themselves, while the yellow fever 
raged in Philadelphia, to attend the 
sick as nurses at Bush hill, and con- 
‘ducted themselves with so much fi- 
delity and tenderness, as to have had 
the repeated thanks of the managers. 
Few have been known to stay in the 
prison the whole of the term to which 
they were sentenced, the amendment 
and. ntance vf many of them 
being so visible to the inspectors as 
= —— Ss 
* Carey’s account of the yellow fever. 
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to have hada claiin on the governor's 
ciemency. Some have appropriated 
tue proceeds of their labour, while 
i «confinement, to the support of 
their families ; and several, on leaving 
the prison, have received foriy or 
tity <«doliars, the overpius of the 
pronts of their labour, and with this 
capital turned out honest and in- 
dustrious members of society. 
To be Contarved. 
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ETHLEM hospital im Moor- 
fields,* from which the word 


bedlum bas been borrowed aod ap- 
piied to mad-houses im genera!, does 
not differ much in its internal @cono- 
oy from St. Luke’s Indeed a large 
part of the building has been hiely 
sulled down, its precinets having been 
tavaded by the growing streets, 
which seem to render the removal 
of such an asyium from the heart 
of a public city, to @ more quict 
situation, absolutely necessary. 

lt now contains about 140 patients, 
who are treated pearly in the sawe 
manner as those of St. Lubhe’s; the 
present master of dhés hospital having 
hved for many years as keeper ot 
Betblem. Lui, in my opinion, the 
rooms are neither so-clean and come 
toviable, nor se well cetended fiom 
the cold—vor have the patients of 
Bethlem the convenience of such 
jarge retired airing grounds as are 
to be seen at Si. Luke’s: and, how 
much free exercise 1) an Open aw 
unpolluted with ihe vapours of a 
close city must contribute to the 
restoration of luaatics, wilt be ebvious 
to every one, not to mention that 
they are here very accésstult to the 
noise of carriages and waggous rolling 
in the adjacent streets; or the de- 
pressing givoom which Weir ravings, 
heard in the stillness of night, by the 
—_———— 

* «* Bethlem hospital was originally a 
prore, foanded by Simon Fitzroy 
sherdFof London, in the year 1247, the 
wembers ef which Wore a star in com-~ 
rneworation of the star that guided the 


wise wen on the birth of Christ, whence | 


tt derives its pame, [t was gfanted by 
Heary the eighth to the city tur the core 


wi ‘uuatics.” Highrise P.cias ond, 
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casual passenger, must occasioy—ai 
[ huve often experienced when pas. 
sing uear the wails of this hospital 
[ believe tuese circumstances ‘jaye 
already had weight with the governors: 
and it is provable that bteiore jon 
a more eilgible situation will be found 
tor a building of so much impor. 
tance, it is however still a venerabje 
structure; and Claiins our admiration 
as well for its age, as tor its Past use- 
fulness. * : 
‘There is a small establishment for 
the insane at Guy’s hospital, in the 
borough of Southwark, that appears 
to be very wellimanaged.  incurables 
only are admitted, and the _ present 
number does vot exceed 26, who 
are all females and superintended by 
a very lutelitgent female keeper. ‘The 
building ts formed something like 
the letter Y, with two short galleries 
(having Opposite ceils) and a central 
square apattinent for the keeper, from 
which both galleries are overlooked, 
‘There is one day room in each wing 
or horn of the building, near the 
central apartment; and a strong grated 
iron dour detends this room at each 
side from ‘the galleries. This estab- 
kKshiment has one or two peculiarities 
which may be worth noticing. All 
the boxes, in which the patients lie 
upon straw, placed in the cells, as 
as | have described them to be at 
St. Luke’s, are lined with lead; and 
instead of the moisture draining 
through small holes in the false bottom 
at the foot of tue bed, it is carried 
by the declivity, which  graduaily 
sinks in an oblique direction from 
the head towards the foot, into a 
sail hole in the corner nearest ‘the 
outward wail, where it is received 
into a pipe or conduit that runs 
all the length of the gailery at the 
outside, ‘Lue master of St. Luke's 
intormed me this was his suggestion; 
wid | believe it has tended moeh 
to the cleanliness of the patients; 
—_ —— 
***The design of this hospital was 
taken from the Chateau de Twileries a 
Paris; the centre and wings of stunt, 
With Corimihian pilasters, but the body 
ut brek, Louis XIV. was so mach,of 
fended at this copy of his palace, that he 
vrdered a plan of St. James’ palaceto 
taken for offices of u very inferior walure, 
Wid. Highmore Piatt Lonks. 
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for amongst so many incurables there 
must be several inattentive to their 
excretions, whom no other contrivance 
could keep free from the most dis- 

ting filthiness. ‘Ihe systein of diet 
and management is nearly the same 
gs at St. Lukes. When I visited 
the place I observed only three of 
the whole number in a state of co- 
ercion. The rest were knitting, or 
sowing, or mending their stockings, 
of reading, according to their several 
fancies; and one very significantly 
told ine not to go too near a neigh- 
bour of hers, who was confined in 
the straight waistcoat and strapped 
to the wall, ‘for she sometimes 
kicked.” This was indeed a very 
deplorable object. For 12 years she 
had been in that asylum, without a 
single lucid interval; about 40 years 
of age, pale and ghastly, with a 
countenance expressive of the most 
footed enmity to all around her, 
and the most determined malevo- 
lence. She spoke to none; but her 
lips seemed constantly to mutter 
with the most horrid intentions. 
She ate voraciously, bolting every 
morsel that was presented to her— 
but was never known tosleep: For, 
at whatever hour of the night any 
one awoke, she was heard muttering 
in low dismal tones the secrets of 
her distempered imagination ; secrets 
that she never revealed. But, such 
a maniac is one of ten thousand; 
tor, the most incurable are some. 
times permitted to enjoy a short 
period of reason’s light, except the 
idiot, whose senses are dwindled a- 
way to a state of mere vegetable 
existence, 

Ll suppose it will occur to most, 
who consider the subject with any 
degee of attention, that where a 
bumber of incurables associate to- 
gether, and are subject to occasional 
paroxysms of fury, their attendants 
a well as companions would be liable 
lo much danger from the sudden at- 
tacks of their distemper. This would 
be the case, if there were no warning 
signs of its approach. But such are 
generally observed for some little 
time before; and when the attack 
does take place amongst the other 
patients, these seem to be vi- 
dentially restrained by a unanimous 
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emotion of silent and fixed conteme 
plation from interfering on one point 
or the other. If they opposed the 
chaining or securing of a raging 
maniac, the consequences might be 
dreadful. I believe it frequently 
happens, that when a lunatic is 
seized with a fit of epilepsy—his 
companions fall upon him, and in a 
most unmerciful manner beat him, 
whilst in the fit. The spectacle is 
shocking to them, and rouses their 
indignation, for they seem at a loss 
to account for the involuntary strug- 
gies, that indicate so little self-com- 
mand, in the victims of this de- 
plorable malady. For the above rea- 
son, epileptics are not admitted into 
the weil regulated lunatic hospitals 
either of England or France. 

As to the means of coercion a- 
dopted in this asylum, I did not 
find that they differed much from 
the usual methods. I observed, 
however, a very good contrivance, 
to prevent those, who are impelled 
by a blind impulse to injure them- 
selves, from doing much mischief, 
Sometimeseven the straight waistcoat 
and chains will not prevent the un- 
happy lunatic from beating the head 
violently against the bed-stead or 
wall. ‘lo counteract the evils of this 
propensity, it is found necessary to 
have a large soft bolster suspended 
from the wall, when the patient sits, 
or securely fixed in its place at the 
head of the bed, so as that the head 
shall be draws ¢losely towards it, 
by tying the straps that secure the 
arms very short and tight. By this 
means the head is left at liberty to 
roll from side to side upon the 
pillow; and at the same time, it is 
not pressed so iy. tty | towards 
the breast, as to render thebreathing 
in any way difficult, 

After these few general remarks 
upon the treatment of Lunatics, 
during the prevalence of their com- 
plaint, it may perhaps be interestin 
to know something of the mora 
treatment, adopted in the public 
hospitals, at the time of their re- 
covery, or during their convalescence. 
Notwithstanding all that [ have heard 
and read of the causes of insanity 
depending upon organic injuries of the 
brain, and therefore requiring a treat- 
vu 
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ment strictly medical, I still con- 
sider that moral causes much more 
os produce the complaint, 
pd that by moral remedies in con- 
sequence it wiil be most effectually 
removed. ‘The former opinion implies 
2 doctrine well calculated fur those, 
who, themselves unacquainted with 
the gentler feelings of humanity, 
woaild prohibit that attention to the 
moral @conomy of lunatics, and that 
Jiberal spifit of inquiry into the 
mazes of disordered intellect, by 
which fury is repelled with mildness, 
instead of ignorant resentment; and 
confidence won by a firm but con- 
ciliating demeanour, with an open, 
undeceiving uniformity of character. 
I have so often heard of lunatics, 
who, under certain keepers were out. 
rageous and wild, because they suf- 
fered chains and indignity, whilst 
under others they were inoffensive 
and senstble of kindness, because hu- 
mianely treated; that i cannot be- 
lieve any diseased structure of the 
brain should have been so obedient 
to the external manifestations of mind 
in different keepers, as must be 
mecessarily inferred from such an o 
inion. | am however as far from 
ying the occasioual disturbance 
of the brain and intellect from ma- 
terial agents—as, in cases of phrenzy 
from a coup de Soleil, of intoxica- 
tion from spirituous liquors, and of 
delirium in various fevers, as | am 
from the unqualified adinission that 
the cure is wholly to be looked for 
from medicine, or even from moral 
treatment io al cases of insanity, 
We know so little of the mysterious 
and much-talked of connection be. 
tween matte: and mind at the senso- 
rium, that we have no data for 
positive proof of either one, opinion 
or the other. And, therefore, those 
ually waader from the legitimate 
tules of philusophic induction, who 
assert that the mind wholly influences 
the body, because the emotion of 
— have amg death, or - sight 
an epilepiic, sympathy, con- 
vulsions ; with he tas eid ob- 
servers of nuture’s operations, who 
maintain the superiority of the latter, 
because they « un feel the most exquisite 
pleasures of sense, and sweetest en- 
chantments of fancy from a dose of 


opium, or have seen the trepan 5é- 
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move 3 contused portion of 
skuil; and the stupllied fatulilis ‘te 
stantly start, as from a dream, inte 
pristine vigour. 

But [| must apologise for this dj. 
gression, as, it is not within my plag 
to induige in theory, whilst | 
exclude remarks of practical impor. 
tance; which, 1 acknowledge, it ix 
my wish only to introduce in these 
communications. 

‘The subjcct, upon which [ had just 
begun to treat, is ofthe greater con- 
siquence, because errors of the sy: 
perintendants, at the time their 
patients begin to manifest signs of 
returning reason, may throw the 
unhappy lunatic back into all the 
horrors of insanity, of gloomy ap- 
prehension, distrust, or furious rage; 
as a mist may obscure the sun, 
when his beams after a long absence, 
have begun to cheer the face of nature, 

1 do not altogether think it a 
wise regulation that from their fitst 
admission into these hospitals the 
a8 2g may. be visited by their 
riends, At Bediam one day in the 
week is set apart for this purpose. 
1 am not so certain of the regulation 
at St. Luke’s, At the same time 
lam ready to allow that in such 
large 
eevey difficult to discriminate ac- 
curately between those cases’ which 
may be benefited—and those which 
may be injured by the visits of te 
lations. It is generally admitted that, 
at the commencement of the disease, 
relations should not be seen. For, 
our best authors that ‘* maniacs 
are less disposed to acquire a dis- 
like to those who are 8 
than to those with whom they have 
been intimately acquainted.”* There. 
fore, the presence of these frequent 
ly rouses their fury, and for a time 

uld be strictly prohibited. When 
the mania has a pg a 
it is very conducive to their 
anlite to be admitted to the %- 
ciety of their friends. For, whenevet 
the natural affections begin to retum, 
the calmness of reason adds also her 


blessings, amd good hopes may thea 


be enteriained. , | 
itis generally observed that those whe 
are most impatient under confinement, 
= eee 


ee 


Vid. Haslam en madness. 
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most confident of their re-established 
reason, and most importunate to be 
liberated, are the least of all to be 

. Celsus made the remark 
formerly, and it may now be con- 
saered an aphorism in mental dis- 
order.* On the contrary a good deal 
of reliance may always be placed in 
those, who acknowledge their infir- 
mity, and reason calmly upon the 
degree of self-command, which they 
find it necessary to assume, in order 
fo resist the impetuosity of their 
disease. 1 remember to have heard 
fom Dr. Fox, when I had the 

re of seeing his excellent pri. 
vate establishment near Bristo], a- 
bout two years since, that he was 
now and then visited by a country 
gentleman, possessed of considerable 

rly, unfortunately subject to 
periodical rigres’s who discovered 
the approach of his disorder by cer- 
tain signs, and always resigned’ him- 
gif voluntarily to the Doctor’s hu- 
mane care, until he found himself 
so far recovered that he could with 
propriety trust to his  self-govern- 
ment. fe was generally restored in 
afew months; and then took his 
leave, to resume his occupations, or 
amusements in the country. 

When a lunatic appears wane 
recovered, he is given to understand, 
that in uence of his good be- 
haviour he may be allowed to spend 
the day, with some of his friends, 
out of the hospital; but, that he 
must punctually return at a certain 
hour; and, if master should hear 
any complaints of him, whilst absent, 
that he must again suffer the punish- 
ment and indignity of being confined 
with the most outrageous, or to his 
own cell. ‘This threat has a ver 
powerful effect, and is attended wi 
the best consequences. ; 

But, notwithstanding the wisdom 
and humanity of these regulations, 
there is still much wanting in the public 
lunatic asylums, to e them 4s 

ect, as such establishments might 

constituted, without a much more 





* Neque credendum est, si vinctus alie 
quis, dum ligari vinculis cupit, sanum jam 
 flogat ; quamvis prudenter et miserabie 
Her loquatur, quoniam js dolus insanientis 
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complicated plan. It is not the least 
defect in St. Luke’s and Bethiem> 
that they have no regular mode of 
separating the convalescents from the 
furious, except by confining the 
latter, injuriously, to their cells, 
whilst their more peaceable neighbours 
are suffered to parade the galleries 
= the a doors, “4 to all 
their abuse posterous language, 
Pinel, the enlight shovicen of 
the hospital de Ricetre in Paris, is 
very precise in his observations upon 
this subject, and relates the case of 
a musician, who “ at the commence. 
ment of his convalescence, once exe 
ressed himself as if he had a con- 
used recollection of his favourite 
amusement. His violin was brought, 
and his recovery was advancing b 
it. But, about that time, was ade 
mitted into the asyium, another maniac, 
who was exceedingly furious apd 
extravagant. Frequent rencontres 
with this new comer, who was per- 
mitted to ramble about the garden 
without restraint, again unhinged the 
musician’s mind, and overw 
its returning powers. The violin was 
forthwith destroyed ; his faveurite a- 
musement was forsaken; and his in- 
sanity is now considered as confirm- 
ed and incurable-——‘‘ an instance 
adds Pinel,” equally distressing and 
remarkable of the contagious influ- 
ence of acts of maniacal extravagance 
upon the state of convalescents; and 
a strong proof of the necessity of 
tngulatzon. Vid. Pinel Sect. 88. 
Tos. Hancocx. 
London, May ®, 1810. 
EEE 
To the Proprietors of the Beifast Magazine, 
GENLEMEW, 
N arrival here of your Ma- 
azine for February last, | was 
astoni to see in it @ most scur- 
rilous and unmerited attack upon the 
character of one of my fellow stu- 
dents. It is contained in a paper 
3 “a seat to a student at ca 
»” written some person 
signs himself 8.£. from Ballinabinch. 
As this attack has been publicly 


i our Magazine | trust 
that you will give meh y through 


the same medium, publicly to 
= In this, you will do ‘aie tae 


to the whom it 
wad intesded, but to whe whale body 
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of the Irish students, who feel them- 
selves included in it, and at the de- 
sire of a number of whom, I at 
present write. 

“It seems,” says S.E. in his let- 
ter, ‘some of our Irish bards attend: 
ing college this season are ambitious 
to string Erin’s lyre in the academic 
groves of Caledonia. ‘Io publish 
poems by subscription savours too 
much of an attempt to obtrude upon 
the world what the author fears would 
not obtain circulation by its native 
merit.” This is a gross mistatement. 
The work to which he alludes was 
not published by subscription, though 
if it had, it certainly would, by no 
means, have detracted from its merit. 
Some of the finest works of genius 
which our language affords have been 
made publick in this way. S.E. must 
be possessed of an amazingly bad me- 
mory, not to have recollected this. 
How in the name of wonder, did 
he forget the manner in which Pope 

ublished his immortal translation of 
domer? How did he forget that the 
Scotch are proud to confess that it 
was the liberality of their subscrip- 
tion that drew the brilliant genius of 
Burns from the shade? None will 
ever attempt to ridicule this method 
of publication, but such as are con- 
scious that any effort of their own 
to bring their productions to the light 
by it, would be unsuccessful. 

But it is time to give an account 
of the author whom 3S.E. so ungene- 
rously attacks, and of the work con- 
cerning which he has published such 
an unjust representation. ‘The author, 
Mr. Editor, is one whose name is 
not wholly unknown to a great num- 
ber of your readers. It fs almost 
needless to say that it is Mr. Mé* 
Henry, whose publication” entitled 
the “ dof Erin, &c.” which appear- 
ed in your town last Spring, and met 
with a great deal more than ordinary 
encouragement from his countrymen. 


1 undeistand that it is now out of 


print, but | hope that the author 
will soon oblige the world with ano- 
ther edition. Shortly after he came 
hither, at November last, it was known 
to some of the students, that he had 
in manuscript, a beautiful little poem 
galled “* Patrick,” a tale founded on 
incidents that took place in Ireland 


during the unhappy period of 1798, 


(May. 


he was requested to publish it, byt 
declined, as he thought it would 
draw too much of his attention from 
his professional studies. He was, how. 
ever, unwilling to deny any favour 
of this kind to his countrymen, He 
therefore put the manuscript into the 
hand of one of the students, to whom 
he resigned his right to an edition 
of 1000 copies. Accordingly, that 
student published it on his own ac. 
count; but previously to its appear. 
ance, some handbills were circulated, 
not with a view to collect subscrip. 


‘tions, but merely to advertise the 


pudlic that such a thing was going 
forward. lhe printer, either mistaking 
the design, or thinking it would be 
an improvement upon it, added of 
his own accord, to the end of the 
advertisement contained in the hand. 
bills,the expression, subscriber's names, 
and as the students were forward 
enough to show their zeal in 
tronizing the work, I believe that a 
considerable number of them actually 
set down their names. ‘I he publisher 
however, made no use of this, for 
though, in consequence of the author's 
popularity among the students, and 
of the excellence of the poem itself, 
in less than a month above 700 co- 
pies were sold, not one of them was 
required to be taken on account of 
having been subscribed for. | 
These are the simple facts with res- 
pect to this publication, the succes 
of which, | suppose, has excited the 
envy of S.E. to endeavour in ail 
illiberal and abusive, but I am 
convinced in the most unsuccesgul 
manner, to make an unfavourable ip- 
pression concerning it on the minds 
of such of your readers as may not 
have had an opportunity. of seeing 


it. ery: | ns 
It is Mr. Editor, in deface $f the 
judgment of a most respectable 
“dane class of .men, that] have 
now the honour to write; ‘for not 
only the students, but, the ablest # 
mong the professors themselves, have 
expressed their warm approbation, 
this work. desis 
It is difficult to say whether the 
misrepresentation of the fact, from 
which S.—£. takes occasion pA : 
Mr. M‘Henry’s person, or. 
cency of the attesk itself, be the more 
reprehensible ; I am sure 
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js not one of your readers (who un- 
derstood the allusion) except 5.E. that 
did not ee a abhorrence from 
that paragraph. A man may be ex- 
cad for ae a stupid Sie: as 
it is probably a natural defect, that 
he cannot remedy, but there can be 
no apology for his being an indelicate 
and unfeeling one, since it evincesa 
moral depravity, for which he is 
himself accountable. If the manners 
of men were too refined, even as far 
back as the days of Queen Am, 
to endure the ill-bred reflections of 
Dennis upon the person of Mr. Pope, 
surely S.E. couli! intend nothing else, 
than to insult the more improved 
manners of the present times, if he 
expected that the public would ap- 
prove of a similar conduct in hin 
towards Mr. M‘Henry. 

The circumstance of which S.E. 
has made such an unmannerly use, 
is simply this: In consequence of 
an accident with which Mr. M‘Hen- 
ry had the misfortune to meet, when 
achild, he has ever since laboured 
under a weakness and slight curva- 
ture of the spine, which, besides 
causing him to be a little below the 
common stature, sometiines Occasions 
a considerable deal of uneasiness.— 
Shortly after his coming hither, Dr. 
Jetitay, who soon discovered his men- 
tal endowments to be above the com- 
mon rate, took an interest in his 
welfare, and struck out the plan of 
an instrument which, by being worn 
round the body, the Dr. thought 
would tend to relieve this last in- 
convenience. Dr, Jeffray is confess- 
edly one of the most eminent cha- 
racters of which the medical profess- 
ion at present can boast. It is not 
therefore surprizing that Mr. M‘Hi. 
entered into his views, in this affair, 
especially as they afforded him the 
prospect of his more comfortable en- 
joyment of life. 

* As to the publication which he 


—————— OOS 


*In this paragraph there is, per- 
baps, rather too warm an approbation 
of M:. M‘Henry’s publication, juined 
with too severe a reprobation of S. 
E's, performances. Indiscriminate 
censure, or applause, cannot give any 

topersons of refiued taste aud 


so disrespectfully mentions, it is m 

opinion, that it will be read and ad. 
mired centuries after the very best 
of his productions are forgotten, It 
is not at present my iotention to en- 
ter into a particular review of its 
merits, but | am persuaded, that no 


Se ae 








discernment. If f had been the writer, 
1 would have substituted, in the place of 
that paragraph, the following critique, or, 
call it what you please, on Mr, M‘ Henry's 
poems. 

** As to the publication, which S.E- 
disrespectfully mentions, it may be said 
of it, as of allthe rest of Mr, M‘Henry’s 
poems, that it is not destitute of some of 
the excellencies of genuine poetry, We 
discern in these poems a considerable 
strength of imagination ; the delightful 
effusions of a tender and feeling heart ; 
perspicaity, simplicity, aud, in some 
places, beauty of language; and also a 
good degree of smoothness and harmony 
in the versification, Ifthey are not te 
be placed among the first poetical pro- 
ductions of the present age, they are, at 
least, above mediocrity, If Mr. M‘Heury, 
as a poet, does not shine with a splendur, 
equal to that of a Scott, a Campbell, 
a Cowper, a Barns, and others; 
he at least diffuses a mild lustre, which 
attracts admiration, and gives him a dis- 
tinguished place among our Irish bards. 
We see inhis poems, genius struggling 
with difficulties and infirmities, But, ov 
this account, we should not attempt to 
extinguish read sparks of genius, where 
they appéar; but should rather endea- 
vour to ‘elicit them. Itis the duty of 
the real cfitic to display the beauties, as 
well as to detect the faults, of any good 
poetry, which ‘deserves criticism, ‘The 
best of poets are not free from blemishes 
Homerus aliquando dormeat,” And every 
poet sheuld he obliged to’ any judicious 
critic, who, while he ‘points out his dee 
fects,cherishes the expanding blossoms of 
fancy, and defends them against the surly 
blasts of envy aud detraction.' ‘Mr, 
M‘Henry cannot suppose that his poems 
are faultless. Wecannot expect to find 
in them the sublimity and majesty. of 
Milton, or the vivid colouring, and de- 
scriptive painting of a Thomson. Such 
geniuses seldom appear; bat we may, 
perhaps, find in the poems, to which we 
aljude, something bke the tenderness of 
a Shenstone, and other genuine marks of 
pastoral poetry. S.E. therefore, was 
wrong in throwing out indiscriminate 
censures, without distinctly marking 
cither beaatics or defects,” Amicus, 
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person of a feeling mind can read 
i without being alfected, and if he 
be an Irishman, he will be doubly so. 
From the whole of his remarks it is 
plain, that he has either not seen the 
work, tnat he endeavours to depre- 
ciate, or if be bas seen it, that he 
bas wet been able to detect any bie- 
mishes in it; for if he had, he bas 
shown disposition enough to have 
taken every advantage of them; but 
he has not noticed one, in either its 
plan, language, or ideas. From this 
circumstance your readers will form 
no very favourable opinion of his can- 
dour. He calls his unfounded, iil- 
conceived, and ill expressed invective, 
a Criticism, but in what respect it 
is so, 1 cannot imagine; indeed he 
seems himself to have been aware 
that the public would not of themselves 
discover it to be a composition of 
such dignity as a criticism. He there- 
fore with great sagacity, takes care 
that they should not be mistaken, and 
plainly informs them that it is one.— 
n this he has successfully, though 
stupidly enough imitated the device 
of the man who after having painted 
the figure of a cock, found it to be 
so badly done, that he was under 
the necessity of painting the word 
cock over it, in order that the spec- 
tators might not mistake it for some 
other animal. 

{| cannot conclude without recom. 
mending it to $.. that, for the fu- 
ture when he wishes to abuse any 
person’s character in a public man- 
ner, he should inform himself more 
accurately than he has done in the 
present case, concerning the facts upon 
which he intends ta build his ani- 
macdversions. If hedo not, he may 
depend upon it, that be will always 
be equally unsuccessful. . + 

Aw Irish STUDENT, 

Glasgow, April Sd, 1810. 
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ON THE COMPATIBILITY OF JUDGMENT 
AND FeELING. 


GENTLEMEN, 
HE toliowing reflections may be 
bbe, by same of your read- 
ers not quite uninteresting, at least 
if like me they shall consider them 
as forming part of a philosophigal 
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inquiry into the nature of man; ang 
your inserting them, may have the 
further good effect of inducing some 
more able writer to favour us with 
his thoughts upon the subject. 
Whether a mind endowed with ex. 
treme sensibility, can also possess st 
judgment, or whether the man 
feeling, will not be hurried by the 
impulse of that sensibility into actions 
in which judgment has little share, 
is a point on which various opinions 
have been entertained. To enter into 
ali of them, with the reasons that 
may be adduced in support of each, 
would carry me far beyond the li. 
mits of either my time or abilities, 
I shall therefore confine myself to a 
few observations; namely, that f have 
myself known several persons in 
whom both those seemingly opposite 
qualities have been united, and who 
to the strongest judgment on ever 
conjuncture, have added the great. 
est warmth and delicacy of feeling, 
The reason of this seems to be, that 
as judgment is a quality of the un 
derstauding, sensibility the offspring 
of the heart, these two may exist, 
either together or separately, having 
no necessary connexion, nor being 
necessarily exclusive of each other. 
Those who suppose sensibility and 
strength to depend in some measure 
on the nervous system, may. contend, 
that the same conformation of the 
nerves cannot produce both, and that 
in some instances they may be deemed 
hysical rather than moral relations, 
ut that judgment is not the effect 
of any merely animal property what 
ever, is pretty evident from its being 
often found in persons of the weak- 
est constitution, neither does genuine 
sensibility seem to have any depen 
dance on the state of the nerves — 
‘That morbid species of it which is 
frequently observed in people who 
are subject to nervous comp 
being generally contined to what re 
gards themselves and their own sen- 
sations alone, and being totally dis- 
tinct from that sensibility which is, 
‘‘tremblingly alive all o’er,” to the 
sufferings or enjoyments of others, 
true sensibility is seldom affected by 
selfish considerations, it is when 
welfare of our fellows is at stake that 


its strongest emotions are excited, 
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that we are tempted to make the 
test sacrifices, when by so doing, 
we can promote the happiness of those 
ground us, particularly of those con- 
pected with us by the ties of blood 
or of friendship. ‘io me the most 
ct character appears to be twat, 
in which judgment and sensibility are 
equally biended, the former witnout 
the latter would degenerate into 
inflexibility. It might certainly con- 
tribute to form an upright judge, a 
faithful and prudent adviser, an un- 
judiced inquirer into causes and 
efiects, an abstruse philosopher, a se- 
vere moralist, or a rigorous |legisla- 
tor, but would scarcely ever produce 
a amiable man; the latter without 
the former, would on the contrar 
continually betray us into error. Guid. 
ed by impulse alone, we should act 
but for the present moment, incapa- 
ble of sacrificing immediate indul- 
e to future enjoyment, even those 
who benefited by our kindness, though 
they might love, would seldom res- 
pect us, and though grateful for our 
vrvices, would in all probability se- 
ctetly despise the weakness which 
ocasioned them; but where both 
ae united, the character thus equally 
posed between two contrary extremes, 
hoger the advantages of both, free 
the defects of either. Sensibili- 
ty softens the inflexibility of judg- 
ment, while judgment strengthens the 
of sensibility. ‘The prudent 
adviser becomes an indulgent friend, 
the philosopher a pleasing and in- 
eructive companion, the judge ad- 
miaisters justice in mercy, the in- 
quiring mind “ looks through nature 
up to nature’s God,” the rigid mo- 
tdlist bends with compassion to hu- 
man frailty, and the stern lawgiver, 
femembers that he also is man. In 
i word, like the beautiful art of 
scuro in painting, it illuminates 
lhe darkest shades with the purest 
of brilliancy ; the connoisseur 
_buman character applauds the ad- 
mirable adjustment and disposal of 
ie whole, whilst the unenlightened 
nind pleased without knowing exactly 
vhy, gazes on the piece with rap- 
lure, and pronounces it the trans- 
“ipt of all that is good and fair. 
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N a small vulage in the eastern 
part of Ireland, a conversation 
arose on the propriety of writing 
a paper for the Magazine. Miss 
Piecrust was requested to write, as 
some of her friends told her they 
knew very well that she could write 
if she pleased; that they had seen 
extracts from letters she had written 
some years ago, which were very 
witty, and wise. ‘his stirred up 
Miss Piecrust’s vanity, and she began 
to look back on her girlish witticisms 
and fancies, and peculiarities: for 
all persons give themselves credit 
for some original ideas, and are proud 
of them, until iil-luck shows them the 
very same in some book, and puts 
them out of conceit with themselves, 
Miss Piecrust recollected that she 
had once written a little poem which 
was admired by her friends; now 
what could she write about? There 
were so many subjects, that she was 
quite at a loss. At the end of a 
week she was called upon by her 
friends for her production. ‘* | have 
not begun any thing yet,” said Miss 
Piecrust, ** nor scarcely thought a- 
bout it; I have many things to at- 
tend to. Give me any subject, and 
I will write upon it, but L have 
not time to think of -subjecis.” 
‘* Write a poem, or an essay, OF a 
dialogue, or a story,” said Fiorelta, 
“‘for one week luy asale your do- 
mestic business, and leave your mind 
u:embarassed to write one paper 
for the Magazine.” ‘ft have a great 
deal of employment at home,” said 
Margaret, ‘‘ but in my leisure hours 
I can write a great abundance.” 
Miss Piecrust was forcibly struck 
with what had been said tu her, and 
began to be afraid her genius was 
of an inferior class; this idea, if it 
got full possession of her mind, would 
prevent her for ever trom writing ;— 
still there was a ray of hope leit; 
she had never attempted to write 
on any subject yet, that would meet 
the public eye: she felt the blood 
rising in her cheeks. ‘This was a 
- “A poem!” she ex- 

claimed (one cheek got very red) 
‘where is the subject?” ‘Lue title, 
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however she thought might be fixed 

when she saw how the verse turned 

out. She began, 

Thon muse who loag ago didst find 

An entrance to my young and juv’nile 
mind, 

Now I implore thy aid, 

But I am sore afraid, 

Thou art engaged to spend the day else- 
where, 

With some more happy favourite fair, 

Who has a better claim, 

And acquired more fame ; 

Ob! I teel thou leaves me, and leaves me 
in despair. 

Alas! alas! 

‘The muse went away and left poor 

Miss Piecrust disconsolate. ‘ Per- 

haps,” said she, ‘1 misconstrued 

my sensations, most assuredly | felt 

a sudden glow in my face.” And 

surely she did so, for she sat very 

near a large fire which occasioned 

this sensation. So deeply was slie 

occupied with her poem, that she 

forgot the pies in the oven—They 

were all burned to a cinder. Itwas 

however some consolation to our 

heroine, that no person is a poet al- 

ways; the pies were a loss indeed, 

but nothing to the loss of genius. 

She now began to dislike pies, as she 

feared she had sacrificed her gen.us 

to making pies, puddings, &c. 

A dialogue was the next attempt. 
‘* Surely,” said she, ‘we all talk in 
dialogues; they must be very easily 
written.” 

A Dialogue between Godfrey and 
Chuker. 

Clinker. Good morning to you God- 
frey, how dv you do? 

Godfrey. ludeed badly enough, 
thank you Clinker. Boe 

Clinker. What is the matter with 
you? I would be sorry any thing 
ailed your father’s son; he was my 
staunch friend when | wanted a friend ; 
and that is the time to know a friend. 

Godfrey. How did he serve you 
then? 

Clinker. Why when [ first began 
business, and had no one to assist 
me, he gave me his custom, and 
brought me customers. 

Here Miss Piecrust was quite ex. 
hausted. An essay was the next ef- 
fort. She spent many a sleepless 
night, considering what to wiite. 
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The time on which she had 

mised to have her paper ready, was 

now very near, she therefore thought 

sometiung must be done hastily, 
An Essay. 

There is nothing so injurious to 
the fine feelings as unremitted at. 
tention to culinary processes, ft 
dries up the Heliconian stream, figy. 
ratively speaking, which more ray 
flows through the sensorium, or 
pericranium of every human being; 
enabling him to set his ideas afloat, 
whenever he wishes, and fertilizing 
and making flowery his imagination 
at will, 

This would not be long enough, 
and Miss Piecrust’s ideas were s0 
nearly exhausted, that she was quite 
at a loss how to proceed. She thought 
to manufacture a story. She wisely 
thought something ludicrous would be 
best, because if she fell short of mat- 
ter, the humour would set off a frag. 
ment, 

After mature deliberation she began 
the following. 

A Tale. 
Jemmy and Letty lived in a small 


village, and followed business that . | 


kept them both mostly in the house, 
‘They were sometimes tired of each 
other’s company, and used to spar a 
little—Jemmy was very quiet, and 
would never scold if he was not 
provoked to it by Letty. One day 
they were sitting together silent, 
and Letty remarked the quantity 
of dust on Jemmy’s coat, and chid 
him for not brushing it sometimes ; 
as he had regular play-hours, she 
remarked, which might be employed 
in this manner. This was a point 
Jemmy did not like to touch on, 
so they went to high words—At 
length Letty said to him, that if it 
were possble to catch the little par- 
ticles of dust we see in a room 
when the sun shines into it, 
she would, and weave it into a 
suit of clothes for him. 
To be Continued. 

All these efforts were commended 
by Miss Piecrust’s friends ; she there- 
fore deserted her once favourite 
employment of making pies, for one 
much more laborious to her, She 
had a particular genius for pastry, 
aud it was an useful employment; 
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she now was like a certain gentle- 
man Who was offended at being 
told be was a good fiddler, He 
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threw away his fiddle and wes good 
for nothing since. 
A.§- 
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Observations on the Criminal Law of 

England, as it relates to capital 
Punishments, and the mode in 
which «tt 2s administered. By 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Londo print- 
ed by J. M'Creery for Cadell and 
Davis 1810; price 2s. 6d. English, 
roPp. | 
ISPOSITION — is generally 
A prevalent among a certain cCiass 
ef people, to cry up our constitution 
and our laws, as being altogether 
excellent without any mixture of alloy, 
and to brand every attempt to intro- 
duce improvements either intg the 
one or the other with the ynpopular 
name of innovation, as if our an- 
cestors had monopolized ail wisdom, 
and left nothing to their successors, 
but ‘‘ to wonder with a foolish face 
of praise,” and in answer to all ob- 
jections to reply in the silly language 
of chivalry, that our Dulcinea is 
fairer than all others, who have been, or 
ever shall be hereafter. By such asse:- 
tions we at once gratify our vanity and 
manifest our want of deep reflection; 
perpetuate abuses, and tne real ad. 
vantages derived from the accumulated 
wisdom of preceding ages joined to 
our own, are completely lost. ‘Too 
many— 

peeeaesecereeseees WOuld scorn the boy should 

teach them skill, 

Aod having once been wrong, will be so 

still,” 

A greater evil scarcely exists than 
this foolish dread of innovation, and 
into its service are enlisted some of 
the wopst passions, which infest the 
human breast. In the absence of all 
sound argument, and in defiance of 
reason, because reason is agatust it, the 
advocates of ancient errors use Ca- 
lumny and malice as their frequent 
auxiliaries, and being unable to an- 
swer, they are ready to asperse, and 
attribute unworthy motives On susp 
cion, against innovators and reformers. 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XXII. 


On many subjects reform stirs up 
a nest of hornets, in those who fatten 
on corruption, but the alteration of 
our criminal law has but litde of 
this stimulus to force into action, and 
soine might expect that the questioa 
would be left to be tried coolly and. 
impartially on its own merits, But 
not so: tne force of habit is powertul, 
and without discrimination: aod the 
bigotted answer of the ancient British 
Barons ** Nolumus leges Anglia mu- 
tari,” is siill reaewed, without taking 

ains to examne, how far laws made 
in a different state of civilization, are 
capable of improvement in a period of 
increased, and advancing knowledge. 

Our criminal code is severe in the 
letter, in tne extreme, but increasing 
knowledge, with more just aid humane 
sentiments opposes the harshness of the 
written law, and is sometimes even 
ia danger of leading to the opposite 
extreme of letting the guilty altoge- 
ther es ape, to their own injury, and 
to the injury of the community, 
rather than let them be punished too 
severely, Sir Samuel Romilly is en- 
gaged in the Jaudable attempt to try 
to prevail on the legislature to ap- 
portion more accurately punishment 
to crime. He remarks: 

‘* The following observations contain 
the substance of a speech delivered 
in the house of commons on the 9th 
Febuary 1810, on moving for leave 
to bring in biils, to repeal the acts 
of 10 and 31 Will, Ill. 12 Ann, and 
24 Geo. Il. which make the crimes 
of stealing privately in a shop, gogds 
of the vaiue of five shillings; oF ja 
a dwelling house, or on board 4 
vessel in a navigable river, property 
of the value of torty shillings, capital 
felonies. Some arguments are added, 
which on that occas:on were suppressed, 
that the patience of the house might 
not be put to too severe a trial. 

‘*') heceis probably no other country 
Ww 
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in the world in which so many and 
80 great a variety of human actions 
ate punishable with loss of life as in 
England. ‘lhese sanguinary statutes, 
however, are not carried into execu- 
tion. For some time past the sen- 
tence of death has not been executed 
on more than a sixth part of ali the 
persons on whom it has been pro. 
nuunced, even taking into the calcu- 
lation crimes the most atrocious and 
the most dangerous to society, murders, 
rapes, burning of houses, coining, for- 
ries, and attempts to commit murder. 
f we exclude thee from our con- 
sideration, we shalj find that the pro- 
rtion which the number executed 
ears to those convicten is, perbaps 
as one to twenty; and if we pro 
ceed still further, and laying out of the 
account burglaries, highway robberies, 
horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and re- 
turning from transportation, confine out 
observations to those latcencies, unac- 
companied with any circumstance ol ag” 
—z for whici, acapital punishment 
appointed by law, such as stealing 
privately in shops, and stealing in 
dwelling-houses and on board ships, 
property of the value mentioned in 
the statutes, we shall find the pro- 
portion of those executed reduced 
very far indeed below that even of 
one to twenty. 

‘This mode of adininistering justice 
is supposed by some persons to be 
a regular, matured, and weil-digested 
sysiem. hey imagine, that the 
state of things whjch we see existing 
is exactly that which was originally 
intended; that laws have been en. 
acted which were never meant to be 
regularly enforced, but were to stand 
as otjects of terror in our stafwe 
book, and to be called into action 
only occasionally, and under extraor- 
dinary circuinstances, at the discretion 
of the judges. Such being supposed 
to be our criminal system, it is not 
surprizing that there should have been 
found ingenious men ‘to defend, and 
to applaud it. Nothing, however, can 
be more erroneous than this ‘notion. 
Whether the practice wii! now pre- 
vails be right or wrong, whether be- 
neficial or injurious to the community, 
it is certain that it is the effect not 
of design, but of that change which 

‘ ‘ 


has slowly taken place in the man- 
ners and character of the nation, 
which are now so repugnant to the 
spirit of these laws, that it has be. 
come impossible to carry them into 
execution. 

‘It appears that at the commence. 
ment of the present reign, the pum- 
ber of convicts executed, exceeded 
the number of those who were pan 
doned ; but that at the present time, 
the number pardoned very far ex. 
ceeds the number of those who are 
executed. ‘Ihis lenity | am ve 
far from censuring; on the contrary, 
1 applaud the wisdom as well as the 
humanity of it. If the law were une 
remittingly executed, the evil would 
be still greater, and many more of. 
fenders would escape with full impue 
nity: much fewer persons would be 
found to prosecute, witnesses would 
more frequently withhold the truth 
which they are sworn to speak, and 
juries would oftener, in violation of 
their oaths, acquit those who are ma- 
nifestly guilty. But a stronger proof 
can hardly be required than this 
comparison affords, that the present 
method of administering the law ig 
not, as has been by some imagined, 
a system maturely formed, and regu. 
larly established, but that it is a 
practice which has graduaWy prevail. 
ed, as the laws have become ess 
adapted to the state of society in 
which we live. 

“There is no instance in which 
this alteration in the mode of admi. 
nistering the law has been more re. 
markable, than in those of privately 
stealing in a shop, or stable, goods of 
the vaiue of five shillings, which is 
made punishable with death, by the 
statute of 10 and 11 William IIL 
and of stealing in a dwelling house, 
property of the value of forty shillings, 
for which the same punishment is 
appointed by the statute of 12 Ann, 
and which statutes it is now proposed 
to repeai. 

‘“What has been the number of 
persons convicted of those offences 
within the last seven years does not 
appear ; but from the tables published 
under the authority of the Secretary 
of State, we find that within that 
period there were committed to New- 
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for trial, charged with the crime 
of stealing in dwelling-houses, 599 
men, and 414 women; and charged 
with the crime of shop-lifting, 506 
men, and 353 women; in ali 1,872 
rsons, and of these only one was 
executed. 
“In how many instances such 
crimes have been committed, and the 
rsons robbed have not proceeded so 
ee against ‘the offenders as even to 
have them committed to prison: how 
many of the 1,872 thus committed 
were discharged, because those who 
had suffered by their crimes would 
not appear to give evidence upon their 
trial: in how many cases the witnesses 
who did appear withheld the evidence 
that they could have given: and how 
numerous were the instances in which 
juries found a compassionate verdict, 


_ jo direct contradiction to the plain 


facts clearly established before them, 
we do not know; but that these evils 
must all have existed to a considerable 
degree, no man can doubt.” 

He also points out the dangers at- 
tending the present state of uncertainty, 
in the execution of the law, and shows 
the difficulties in which judges, jurors, 

resecutors, and witnesses are involved, 
y reason of the extreme severity of 
the statute law, and which is produc- 
tive of innumerable errors in the 
manner in which they respectively 
discharge their separate functions. If 
the law only affixed.due, and nicely 
adjusted punishments to crimes; if 
legislators were as careful to frame 
equitable laws, as well calculated for 
the prevention, and moderate but cer- 
tain punishment of crimes, as they 
are io the purposes of petty ambition 
and party views, then a real change 
would take place, and there would 
no longer be a plea for making a 
choice of evils, by taking the less 
evil instead of the greater; judges 
would no longer consider themselves 
a counsel for the prisoner, but hold 
an even balance between the accuser 
and the accused, for this maxim of 
being the prisoner’s counsel must 
have arisen from an attempt to miti- 

the unreasonable severity of the 

; nor would jurors and witnesses 
prefer to commit perjury, and, bring 
m verdicts contrary to their oaths, 
Taher than convict: prosecutors 
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would not so often hesitate tc punish 
offenders from the fear, lest in seeking 
for satisfaction for the injury they 
have received, they should themselves 
commit a greater act of injustice by 
being accessary in depriving a fellow- 
creature of life, becuuse their pro- 
perty has suffered a little by his dee 
predations. Sir Samuel proves the 
inconveniences of this system of un- 
certainty, 

** it 1s alleged by those who approve 
of the present practice, that the actions 
which fall under the coguizane of 
human laws are so varied by the 
circuinstances which attend them, that 
if the punishment appointed by the 
law were invariably inflicted for the 
the same species ef crime, it must be 
too severe for the offence, with the 
extenuating circumstances which in 
some instances attend it, and it must 
in others fall far short of the moral 
guilt of the crime, with its accome 
panying aggravations: that the only 
remedy for this, the only way in 
which it can be provided that the 
guilt and the punishment shall in all 
cases be commensurate, is to announce 
death as the appointed punishment, 
and to leave a wide discrétion in the 
judge of relaxing that severity, and 
substituting a milder sentence in: its 
place. 

“If this he a just view of the 
subject, it would render the system 
more perfect, if in no case specific 
punishments were enacted, but it were 
always left to the judge, after the 
guilt of the criminal had been ascer- 
tained, to fix the punishment which 
he should suffer, from the severest 
allowed by our law, to the slightest 
penalty which it knows: and yet what 
Englishman would not be alarmed at 
the idea of living under a law which 
was thus uncertain and unknown, and 
of being continually exposed to the 
arbitrary severity of a magistrate >— 
Ali men would be shoc at a law 
which should declare that the offences 
of stealing in shops or dwelling houses, 
or on board ships, property of the 
different values mentioned in the 
several statutes, should in general be 
punished with transportation, but that 
the king aud his judges should have 


. the. power, under. circumstances. of 


great aggravation, respecting which 
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they should be the sole arbiters, to 
order that the offender should suffer 
death; yet such is in practice the law 
of tungland. 

« In some respects however, it would 
be far better tnat this ample and awful 
discretion should be formally vested 
in the judges, than that the present 
practice should obtain; for it would 
then be executed under a degree of 
fesponsibility which does not now 
belong to it. If a man were found 
guilty of having pilfered in a dwelling: 

ouse, property worth forty shillings, 
or in a shop that which was of the 
value only of five shillings, with no 
one circumstance whatever of aggra- 
vation, what judge whom the consti- 
tution had intrusted with an absolute 
discretion, and had left answerable 
only to public opinion for the exercive 
of it, would venture for sucha trans- 


gression to inflict the punishment of 


death: but if in such acase, the law 
having fixed the punishment, the 
judge merely suffers that law to take 
iis course, and does not inter pose to 
snatch the miserable victim from his 
fate, who has a right to complain? 
A diseretion to fix the doom of ev- 
ery convict, expressly given to the 
judges, would in all cases be most 
anxiously and scrupulously exercised ; 
but appoint the punishment by law, 
and give the judge the power of 
remitting it, the case immediately 
assumes a very different complexion. 

«*¢ A man is convicted of one of those 
larcenies made capital by law, and 
is besides a person of very bad cha- 
racter. It is not to such a man that 
mercy is to be extended; and the 
sentence of the law denouncing death, 
a remission of it must be called. by 
the naine of mercy ; the man there- 
fore is hanged; but in truth it is not 
for his crime that he suffers death, 
but for the badness of his reputation. 
Another man is suspected of a morder 
of which there is not legal evidence 
to convict him; there is proof how- 
ever, of his having committed a lar- 
ceny to the amount of forty shillings 
in a dwelling-house, and of that he 
js-convieted, He, toe, is not thought 
a fit object of clemency, and he 1s 
hanged, net for the crime of which be 
has been convicted,but for that of which 
be isonly suspected. A third, upon bis 
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trial tor a capital larceny, attempts 
to establish his innocence by witnesses 
whom the jury disbelieve, aud he is 
left for execution, because he 
greatly enhanced his guilt by the sub. 
ornation of perjured witnesses. |p 
truth he suffers death, not for felon . 
but for subornation of perjury, although 
that be not the legal punisbment of 
this offence. 

“If so large a discretion as thig 
can safely be intrusted to any ma. 
gistrates, the legislature ought at least 
to lay down some general rules to 
direct or assist them in the exercise 
of it, that there might be, if not ¢ 
perfect uniformity in the administra. 
tion of justice, yet the same spirit 
always prevailing, and the same max- 
ims always kept in view; and_ that 
the law, as it is executed, mot being 
to be found in anv written code, 
might at least be coilected with some 
degree of certainty from an. attentive 
observation of the actual execution 
of it. If this be not done, if every 
judge be leit to follow the light of 
his own understanding, and to. aet 
upon the principies and the system 
which he has derived partly from his 
own observation, and his reading, and 


partly from his natural temper, and- 


his early impressions, the law iriva- 
riable only in theory, must in prace 
tice be continually shifting with the 
temper, and habits, and opinions of 
those by whom it is admimistered. 
‘(In seeking to attain the same 
object they frequently do, and ef 
necessity must, from the variety of 
opinions which must be tound tn 
different men, pursue very different 
courses. ‘Lhe same benevolence and 
humanity, understood in a mere con- 
fined or a more enlarged sense, will 
determine one judge to pardon and 
another to punish. It has often hap- 
ned, it. necessarily must have hap- 
pened, that the very same circumstance 


which is considered by one judgeas- 


matier of extenuation, is dee by 


another a high aggravation of the: 


crime. ‘lhe former good character of 
the delinqueat, his having come into 
a country in which he was a strangef 
to commit the offence, the frequen 

or the novelty of the crime, are 4 

circumstances which have been upon 
some occasions considered by. difies-- 
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eat judges in those opposite lights : 
god it is not merely the particular 
circumstances attending the crime, it 
js the crime itself, which different 
judges sometimes consider in quite 
liferent points of view. 

« Nota great many years ago, upon 
the Norfoik circuit, a larceny was 
comnitted by two men in a poultry 
yard, but only one of them was ap- 

ded ; the other having escaped 
jwto a distant part of the country, 
had eluded all pursuit. At the next 
assizes the apprehended thief was tried 
and convicted ; but Lord Loughbo- 
rough, before whom he was tried, 
thinking the offence a very slight 
one, sentenced him only to a few 
months’ imprisonment. [he news of 
this sentence having reached the ac- 
complice in his retreat, he immediately 
teturned and surrendered himself to 
take his trial at the next assizes — 
The next assizes came; but unfortu- 
nately for the prisoner, it was a dif- 
ferent judge who presided; and still 
more unfortunately Mr. Justice Gould, 
who happened to be the judge, though 
of a very mild and indulgent dispo- 
sition, had observed or thought he 
had observed, that men who set out 
with stealing fowls, generally end by 
committing the most atrocious crimes ; 
ad building a sort of system upon 
this observation, had made it a rule 
to punish this offence with very great 
severity, and he accordingly, to the 
great astonishment of this unhappy 
man, sentenced him to be transported. 
while one was taking his departure 
for Botany Bay, the term of the 
other’s imprisonment had expired ; 
and what must have been the notions 
which that little public, who witnessed 
ad compared these two examples, 
formed of our system of criminal 
jurisprudence ? 

In thisuncertain administration of 
justice, not only different judges act 
upon different principles, but the same 
judge, under the same circumstances, 
atsditferently at different times. It has 
been observed, that in the exercise of 
this judicial discretion, judges soon 
ater their promotion, are generally 


inclined to great lenitv ; and that their 
practical principles alter, or as it is 
‘commonly expressed, they become 
they become more 


more severe, as 
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habituated to investigate the details 
of human misery, and human depra- 
vity. 

*« Let us only reflect how all these 
fluctuations of opinion and variations 
in practice must operate upon that 
portion of mankind, who are rendered 
obedient to the law only by the ter- 
ror of punishment. After giving full 
weight to all the chances of complete 
impunity which they can suggest to 
their minds, they have besides to 
calculate upon the probabilities which 
there are after conviction, of their 
escaping a severe punishment; to 
speculate upon what judge will go 
the circuit, and upon the prospect 
of its being one of those who have 
been recently elevated to the bench. 
As it has been truly observed, that 
most men are apt to confide in their 
supposed good fortune, and to miscal- 
culate as to the number of prizes 
which there are in the lottery of life, 
so are those dissolute and thoughtless 
men, whose evil dispositions penal 
laws are most necessary to repress, 
much too prone to deceive themselves 
in their speculations upon what | am 
afraid they accustom theimseives to 
consider as the lottery of justice. 

** Let it at the same time be re. 
membered, that it is universally agreed, 
that thecertainty of punishment is much 
more efficacious than any se verity of ex- 
ample for the prevention of crimes. in- 
deed this is so evident, that if it were 
possible that punishment, as the conse- 
quence of guilt, could be reduced to an 
absolute certainty, a very slight penalty 
would be sufficient to prevent almost 
every species of crime, except those 
which arise from sudden gusts of un- 
governable passion. If the restoration 
of the property stolen, and only a 
few weeks, or even a few days_im- 
prisonment, were the unavoidable 
consequence of theft, no theft would 
ever be committed.” Noman would 
steal what he was sure that he could 
not keep; no man would, by a vo- 
luntary act, deprive himself of his li- 
berty, though but for a few days — 
It is the desire of a supposed ‘good 
which is the incentive to every crime: 
no crime therefore, could exist, if it 
were infallibly certain that not good, 
but evil must follow, as an unavoid- 


able consequence to the person who 
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committed it. This absolute certainty, 
however, is unattainable, where facts 
are to be ascertained by. human tes- 
timony, and questions are to be de- 
cided by human judginents. All that 
can be done is, by a vigilant police, 
by rational rules of evidence, by 
clear laws, and by punishments pro- 
portioned to the guilt of the otlen- 
der, to approach as nearly to that 
certainty as human imperfection wiil 
admit.” 

Many pages are occupied in con- 
futing the opinions of Dr. Paley on 
the subject of the criminal law. 

We are pleased in seeing our au- 
thor detect the sophisms of Dr. Pa- 
Jey, who with many amiable qualities 
was too much the advocate for things 
as they are, and endeavoured to re- 
concile us to present systems with all 
their defects. ‘The criminal code, as 
well as the ecclesiastical establishment, 
found in him, notwithstanding their 
multiplied imperfections, a casuistical 
defender determined to make reavon- 
ing bend in favour of what is es- 
tablished. Sir Samuel, in his reply, 
exposes the inequality of the law, 
which punishes offences less enormous, 
while others of greater magnitude, 
and more hurtful in their consequences, 
are passed by, or very slightly punish- 
ed, and adduces the following instances 
accompanied with much just reasoning. 

“The terms, ‘* enormous crimes,” 
and ‘heinous aggravations,” are of so 
vague and indefinite a nature, that 
it is not possible to ascertain with 
accuracy in what sense they are here 
used; but understanding them in 
their common and popular accepta- 
tion, to mean actions of great aneral 
depravity, it is not easy to understand 
how the punishment of them is se- 
cured by the system which Dr. Paley 
defends. 

«©On the one hand, it is not at all 
evident how the stealing privately in 
a shop, or the stealing trom bleaching 
rounds, or the stealing of sheep, can 
under any circumstances be considered 
as an enormous crime, or accompa- 
nied with heinous aggravations: and 
on the other it must be admitted, 
that sanguinary as our law is, mu- 
merous as are our capital oflences, 
wide, to use Dr. Paley’s own ineta- 
phor, wide as the penal net is spread, 
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there are many acts of the greatest 
moral depravity for which neither the 
punishment of death, nor any other 
punishment of great severity is pro- 
vided. A guardian who has defrauded 
his ward of the property with which 
he was intrusted for her benefit, and 
who has besides seduced her and 
turaed her out upon the world a beg. 
gar and a prostitute; a man who 
being married, bas concealed that fact, 
and having gained the affections of a 
virtuous woman, has persuaded her 
to become his wife, knowing at the 
Same time that the truth cannot be 
long concealed, and that whenever 
disclosed it must plunge her into the 
deepest misery, and must have des. 
troyed irretrievably all her prospects 
of happiness in life; has surely done 
that which better deserves the epithet 
of enormous crime, accompanied with 
heinous aggravation, than a butler 
who has stolen his master’s wine, It 
is not a great many years ago since 
an attorney made it a practice, which 
for some time he carried on success. 
fully, to steal men’s estates by bring- 
ing ejectments, and getting some of 
his confederates to personate the pro- 
prietors, and let judgment go by 
default, or make an ineffectual- de- 
fence ; the consequence was that he 
was put into possession by legal pro. 
cess, and betore another ejectinent 
could be brought, or the judgment 
could be set aside, he had _ swept 
away the crops, and every thing that 
was valuable on the ground. If fer 
this any punishment be provided by 
law, it is one far less severe than for 
the crime of petty larceny. ‘That 
any of the actions which | have men- 
tioned, merit the punishment of death, 
I certainly do not affirm, 1 have no 
criterion and the learned author has 
furnished me with nove by which to 
determine how death is deserved ;— 
but [ am sure that stealing a few 
yards of ribbon or of lace in a shop, 
is an offence far below them in the 
scale of moral guilt. 

*« Admitting that the stealing of a 
sheep or a horse, may, under some 
po-sible circumstances, merit the pu- 
nishment of death, how are we to 
comprehend that there are no possible 
circumstances that imagination can sug- 
gest, which weuld make the stealing 
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ef a hog or an ox deserving of the 
game fate? It must too, greatly as- 
tonish one, that any person who had 
sed himself of the catalogue of 
apital offences to be found in our 
aw, long as it is, and who had ree 
fected upon the actions which take 
ace even in the ordinary intercourse 
of mankind, could ever have affirmed, 
that there was no act of gross im- 
morality, or highly injurious to so» 
ciety, which might not by the pre- 
sent caisting law of England be pu- 
aished with death, or which in the 
language of this writer, is not swept 
into thenet. ‘There is nothing surely 
inthis sentence that any one can ap- 
ve, unless it be the happy choice 
of the metaphor. None indeed could 
have been found, which could have 
more forcibly described the situation 
of a man, who taking his notion of 
law from what he sees executed, and 
therefore thinking that the offence 
which he had committed could only 
subject him to imprisonment or trans- 
rlation, finds to his surprise that he 
forfeited his life. 4 remember 
hearing a person who had been pre- 
sent ata trial, describe the astonish- 
ment which was expressed in the 
language, and painted in the coun- 
tenance of a wretch who was con- 
victed of stealing his master’s wine, 
at finding that the sentence pronounc- 
ed upon him was that of death, or, 
to use the language of Paley, at 
finding himself inextricably entangled 
in the fatal net. Fatal indeed it was 
to him, for the judge left him for 
execution. 

“In what indeed consists the dif- 
fculty of marking out in general 
laws, the peculiar aggravations sl cen 
which ought to be attended with ag- 

vation of punishment, Dr. Paley 

left altogether unexplained ; and in- 
deed a littie farther on, * asif toconvince 
his readers that there is really no diffi- 
culty in the case, he bimself enumerates 
the several «* aggravations which ought 
lo guide the magistrate in the selec- 
tion of objects of condign punish- 
ment.” ** These,” he says, ‘* are 
Principally three, repetition, cruelty, 

combination ;” ** in crimes,” he 
aids, which are perpetrated by a 


* Page 288, 
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multitude or by a gang; it is proper 
to separate in the punishment, the 
ringleader from his followers, the 
principal from his accomplices, and 
even the person who struck the blow, 
broke the lock, or first entered the 
house, from those who joined him 
in the felony.” Every one of the 
aggravations here enumerated, is un- 
doubtedly as capable of being clearly 
and accurately described, in written 
laws, and as proper to be rubmitted 
to the decision of a jury, ag the 
crimes themselves. 

«The reason, indeed, which Dr. 
Paley gives for considering the cir- 
cumstances which he last mentions as 
aggravations which ought to deter- 
mine the fate of convicts, shows ia 
the strongest possible light the ne. 
cessity of their being stated in writ. 
ten laws. ‘It is not,” he says, “ so 
much on account of any distinction 
in the guilt of the offenders, as for 
the sake of casting an obstacle in the 
way of such contederacies, ‘by ren- 
dering it difficult for the confederates 
to settle who shall begin the attack, 
or to find a man amongst the num- 
ber willing to expose himself to greater 
danger than his associates.” Now for 
this selection of ottenders for severer 
punishment to produce the eflects 
which are here pointed out, as_ its 
objects, it is indispensably necessary, 
not only that the selection should be 
constantly and invariably governed 
by the aggravations here enumerated, 
but that this should be made known 
to the public, and such a constant, 
invariable, and notorious practice can 
be secured by no other means than 
by laying it down as a certain and 
inflexible rule in a public law. ‘That 
all, or that even a majority of the 
judges, exercise the tremendous dis- 
cretion with which they are invested, © 
upon the principles here stated by 
Dr. Paley, 1 am sure no one will 
pretend. That any one of them has 
adopted these principles is what | have 
never heard, and yet it is only 
the principles being known, that the 
practice can effectuate its end. 

** By this expedient,” he proceeds, 
‘‘ few actually suffer death, whilst the 
dread and danger of it hang over 
the crimes of many.” ‘The chance 
of it, be should -sather have said, 
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hangs over the crimes of many. For 
the dread of punishment to prevent 
crimes, punishment must as nearly as 
can be etlected, be the certain con- 
sequence of committing them.— 
Whereas all that is doue by the 
adimimistration of penal justice, 
ia that method which Dr. Paley 
declares to be the best, is to 
make the punishment of death the 
possible, but by no means the pro- 
bable consequence of the crime — 
The dread that the offender may have 
the ill fortune to be the one who 
suffers, and not among the nine con- 
victed offenders who escape, will un- 
doubtedly bave some, but it will be 
but a feeble influence, towards the 
prevention of offences. 

‘To subject by law ten men to 
the punishment of death, because one 
of them has, in opinion of the le- 
gislature, deserved it, or to speak 
more properly, has done that wiich 
makes it necessary to the public safety 
that his life should be sacrificed, and 
then ** trust to the benignity” of the 
Magistrate to discover the nine, against 
whom it was ‘* never meant that the 
law should be carried into execution ;” 
to have no better security for the 
proper execution of this most impor- 
tant office, than the benignity of the 
magistrate, and to afford him no light 
to guide him in the exercise of that 
benignity, is afier all a.very crue] 
conduct in those who are the makers 
of the law. ‘The severity of our sta. 
tutes is, it seems, to be relaxed, when. 
ever those circumstances of aggrava- 
tion are wanting which render so 
rigorous an interposition necessary ; 
and yet the legislature is totally silent 
as to those aggravations. It omits 
any mention of the circymstances, 
without which its law is not to have 
the force of law. The legislature 
means that death shall be inflicted 
only ina given case, and it carefully 
ayoids saying what that case js. While 
it. openty denounces death for a cer- 
tain criune, it really means that death 
shall be inflicted only if the guilt 
of some additional crine is added to 
it, and instead of particularizing that 
additional guilt, it leaves it to those 
who are te execute the law first to 
imagine what the legislature meant, 
and then to discover those undescribed 
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circumstances in each particular case.» 


On the subject ot pardon, we 
have the following judicious remarks 
‘* Those who to every attempt at 
improyement are accustomed to 
pose @ panegyric on our law and 
Constitution, frequently adopt a course 
which is very convenient for their 
purpose. As theory and practice are 
often upon these subjects very dissi. 
milar, and are sometines in direct 
opposition to each other, they select 
fur the topic of their eicomium 
whichever they can represent in the 
most favourable light; and of this 
we have here a very remarkable in- 
stance. In every thing which Dr, 
Paley has hitherto said, it is the es. 
tablished practice, a practice which 
alters and almost supersedes the writ. 
ten law, whici he has been yindicat- 
ing: but now he suddenly takes an 
Opposite course, and holds up to. our 
adiniration a part of the constitution 
which exists ia theory, but is al» 
most abrogated in practice. “In ever 
county of England but Middlesex, 
and in every part of Wales, this pri 
vilege of suspending the laws, high 
as it is, is exercised, not by the chief 
magistrate, but by subordinate offi- 
cers in the state, and witliout the 
assistance of that best advice which 
the king can collect. It is true, that 
they exercise this privilege in the 
name of the king, in whose name 
too they administer the law; and if 
this fiction is to be resorted to, it 
may be said with as much _ truth, 
that the king decides causes, and tries 
prisoners, as that he exercises his 
power of suspending the laws. 

« But let this power be deposited 
where it will,” adds Dr. Paley, “ the 
exercise of it cught to be regarded 
as a judicial act ; as a deliberation 
to be conducted with the same cha- 
racter of impartiality, with the same 
exact and diligent attention to the 
proper merits and circumstances of 
the case, as that. which the judge 
upon the bench was expected to 
maintain and show in the trial of 
the prisoner’s guilt. The questions, 
whether the . prisoner be guilty, or 
whether being guilty,. he ought to 
be executed, are equally questions 
of public justice. ‘Lhe adjudication 
of the latter question is a3 much 4 
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function of magistracy as the trial 


of the former. ‘The public welfare 
i; interested in both. ‘The conyic- 
tion of an offender should depend 
ypon nothing but the proof of his 
guit; nor the execution of the sen- 
tence upon any thing besides the 
quality and circumstances of his 
crime.” Nothing can show in a 
sironger point of view the defects of 
the system which Dr, Paley defends, 
than this single passage. He here 
imposes upon the judges, duties which 
it is impossible for them to discharge. 

{ indeed, he had contented himself 
with saying, that this suspension of 
the law ought never to be a favour 
“yielded to solicitation, or granted 
to friendship, or made subservient to 
the conciliating or gratifying of po- 
litical attachments,”? no person could 
have disputed his doctrine, though 
many might have wondered that he 
had thought it worth while to state 
what was so obvious; but when he 
goes on to say, that it must be con- 
sidered as a judicial act, or as the 
adjudication F a question of public 
justice, he really deals with the judges 
no less hardly than the Egyptian ty- 
rant did with the children of Israel, 
when he commanded them to make 
bricks, but withheld from them the 
materials with which they were to 
be made. A judicial act is the ap- 
plication of an existing law to facts 
which have been judicially proved : 
but where is the law of which the 
judge, in the exercise of this power, 
is to make the application? Or how 
can it be said that there has been 
judicial proof of facts, for which the 
criminal hasnever been put upon his 
trial, which have never been sub- 
mitted to a jury, and upon which, 
consequently, a jury has come to no 
decision ? 

“Of all the duties, indeed, which a 
judge has to discharge, the exercise 
of this discretion must be the most 
painful. It is true that there are no 
duties, however awful, no situation, 
however difficult, with which long 
habit will not render the best of men 
lamiliar ; but if we represent to our- 
selves a judge newly raised to that 
eminence, just entering upon the cir- 
cuit, and become for the first time 
the arbiter of the lives of his fellow- 
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creatures, we shall be able to form 
to ourselves some idea of the diffi- 
culties he has to encounter, and of 
the anxiety which he must necessa- 
rily feel. Sworn to administer the 
law, he is at the same time the de- 
positary of that royal clemency which 
is to iterrupt its execution. In dan- 

r of obstructing the due course of 
justice on the one hand, or refusing 
mercy tothose who have a fair claim 
to it on the other, he finds no rules 
laid down, or principles established 
by the legislature, to guide his judg- 
ment. He must fix tor himself the 
principles and the rulesby which he . 
is to act, at the same time that he 
is to apply them and bring them into 
action, and yet he cannot but be a- 
ware, that the principles which he 
shall adopt will probably not be those 
of his successor, who will have max- 
ims of justice and of mercy of his 
own, but which cannot possibly be 
foreseen; and at the same time he 
must know that it is nothing but a 
uniformity of practice which can make 
the exercise either of oe or of 
lenity usetul to the public, Jn such 
a state of embarrassment, it is, that 
he is cailed upon to decide, and 
upon his decision the life of an in- 
dividual depends; nay, upon the de- 
cision of a single case may depend 
the lives of many individuals. ‘The 
clemency he shows, though it spares 
the life of a single convict, may be 
the means of aliuring others to the 
commission of the same crime, who 
from other judges will not meet with 
the same lenity. ‘Ihe execution of 
a severe judgment may be the means 
of procuring impunity to many other 
criminals, by inducing prosecuiors to 
shrink from their duty, and jurymea 
to violate their oaths. 

“From the foregoing; observations 
it should. seem, that the liws, which 
it is propos¢d to repeal, cavnot weil 
be defended as part of a general 
system of crimival jurisprudence,— 

aken b \ eon it seems still 
more difficylt to justify them. ‘They 
are of such inordinate severity, that 
as laws now to be executed, no per- 
son would speak in their defence. 

“It is sufficient, however, to say 
of those laws, that they are not, and 
x it is impossible that they should 

x 
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be executed; and that instead of 
preventing, they have multiplied 
crimes, the very crimes they were 
intended to repress, and others no 
Jess alarming to society, perjury, and 
the obstructing the administration of 
justice. 

«« But although these Jaws are not 
executed, and may. be said, therefore 
to exist only in theory, they are at- 
tended with many most sevious prac- 
tical consequences. Amongst these, 
it is mot the least important, that 
they forma kind of standard of cru. 
elty, to justify every harsh and ex- 
cessive exercise of autnority. Upon 
aH such occasions these unexecuted 
laws are appealed to as if they were 
in daily execution, Complain of the 
very severe punishments which pre 
vail in the army and navy, and you 
are toki that the offences, which are 
so chastised, would by the municipal 
law be punished with death. When 
not long since a governor of one 
of the West India islands was accus- 
ed of having ordered that a young 
woman should be tortured, his coun- 
sel sail in his defence, that the wo- 
man had been guilty of a theft, and 
that by the laws of this country her 
life would have been forfeited When 
in the framing new laws, it is pro- 
posed to appoint for a very slight 
transgression, a very severe punish- 
ment, the argument always urged in 
support of it 1s, that actions, aot much 
more criminal, are by the already 
existing law punished with death. So 
in the exercise of that large discre- 
tion which is left to the judges, the 
state of the law affords a justification 
for severities, which could not other- 
wise be justified. When for ‘an of- 
fence, which is very low in the scale 
of morai turpitude, the phnishment 
of transportation for life 1s inflicted, 
a man who only compared the crime 
with the punishment, would be struck 
with its extraordinary severity; but 
he finds, upon inquiry, that al} that 
mass of human suffering which is com- 
prised in the sentence; passes by the 
naines of tenderness and ‘mercy, be 
cause death is affixed to the crime, 
by a law scarcely ever executed, and 
as some persons linagine, never in- 
tended to be executed. 

‘For the henour of our national 
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character ; for the prevention of crimes ; 
for the maintenance of that respect 
which is due to the laws, and to the 
administration of justice; and for 
the sake of preserving the sanctity 
of oaths; it is highly expedient that 
these statutes should be repealed.” 

The difficulties in which jurors are 
sometimes involved, and the incon. 
sistencies, which they adopt, rather 
than find guilty of death for smail 
offences, while in fact they exemplify 
the struggles of conscience between 
pressing deviations from rectitude on 
either band, are thus set forth at the 
conclusion of this pamphlet. 

«*'The latitude which juries allow 
themseives in estimating the value «, 
property stolen, with a view to the 
puntshment which fs to be the con- 
sequence of their verdict, is an evit 
of very great magnitude. Nothing 
can be more pernicious than that ju- 
ry men should think lightly of > the 
important duties they are called upon 
to discharge, or should acquire a ha- 
bit of trifling with the solemn oaths 
they take. And yet, ever since the 
passing of the acts which punish with 
death the stealing in shops or houses, 
or on board ships, property of the 
different values whicn ate there men- 
tioned, juries have, from motives of 
humanity, been in the habit of  fre- 
quently finding by their verdicts, that 
the things stolen were worth much 
less than was clearly proved to be 
their value. It is held, indeed b 
some of the judges (whether by all 
of them, and upon all occasions, I 
am not certain) that juries in favout 
ot life may fairly in fixing the value 
of the property, take into their con- 
sideration the depreciation of tmoney 
which has taken place since the sta- 
tutes passed, or in the words of Mr 
Justice Blackstone, ‘ may reduce the 
resent nominal value of money to 
its ancient standard.”* ‘To show, there- 
fore, to what an extent juries have 
assumed to themselves a power of 
dispensing with the law in this res 
pect, it will be proper to refer to the 
earliest trials, for these offences, tliat 
1 happen to have met with. 

«In the year 1731-2, which was only 
thirty-two years after the dct of King 
=. ————— Se 
* Com. vol, iv. p.239, 
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‘7 William, and only sixteen after the 
-) at of Queen Ann, a period during 
© which there had scarcely been any 
sensible diminution in the value of 
money, it appears from the sessions 
> papers, that, of thirty three persons 
~) indicted at the Old Bailey for stealing 
| privately in shops, warehouses, or sta- 
bles, goods to the value of five shil- 
lings and upwards, only one was con- 
victed, twelve were acquitted, and 
twenty were found guilty of the theft, 
but the things stolen were found to 
be worth less than five shillings. Of 
fifty. two persons tried in the same 
ear at the Old Bailey, for stealing 
in dwelling houses, money, or other 
property of the value of forty shil- 
lings, only six were convicted, tweuty- 
three were acquitted, and twenty three 
were convicted of the larceny, but 
saved from a capital punishment by 
the jury stating the stolen property 
to be of less value than forty shillings. 
In the tollowing years the numbers do 
not ditler very materially from those 
4 in the year 1731. 

y=“ Some of the cases which occurred 
about this time are of such a kind, 
that itis difficult to imagine by what 
casuistry the jury could have been 
reconciled to their verdict It may 

be proper to mention a few of them ; 
Elizabeth Hobbs was tried in Septem. 

ber 1732, for stealing in a dweiling- 

house one broad piece, two guineas, 

two half-guineas, and forty-four shil- 

lings in money. She confessed the 

@ fact, and the jury found her guilty, 

4 but found that the money stolen was 

} orth only thirty-nine shillings. Mary 

@ bradley, in May 1732, was indicted 

for stealing in a dwelling-house, lace 
which she had offered to sell for twelve 
guineas, and for which she had refused 

to take eight guineas ; the jury, how- 

ever, who found her guilty, found 

the lace to be worth no more than 

thirty-nine shillings, William Sher- 

fugton, in October 1732, was indicted 

lor stealing privately in a shop, goods 

which he had actually sold for £1 5s. 

and the jury found that they were 

worth only 43. 10d. 

“In the case of Michael Allom, 

indicted in February 1733, for pri- 

vately stealing in a shop, forty-three 

dozen pairs of stockings, value £3 10s. 

lt was proved that the prisoner had 
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sold them for a guinea and a half, 
to a witness who was produced on 
the trial, and yet the jury found him 
guilty of stealing what was only of 
the value of 4s. 10d. In another 
case, that of George Dawson and 
Joseph Hitch, also indicted in February 
1733, it appeared that the two pri- 
soners, ip coimpany together at the 
same time, stole the same goods pri- 
vately in a shop, andthe jury found 
one guilty to the amount of 4s, 10d. 
and the other to the amount of 5s, 
that is, that the same goods were at 
one and the same moment of 
different values. {bis monstrous pro- 
ceeding i, accounted for by Gnding 
that Dawson who was capitally con- 
victed, had been tried before at the 
same sessions for a similar offence, 
and had been covicted of stealing 
to the amount only of 4s. 10d. The 
jury seem to have thought, that hay- 
ing had the benefit of their indul- 
gence once, he was not entitled to it 
a second time, or in other words, 
that having once had a pardon at their 
hands, he had no further claims upon 
their mercy.” 

In this critique we have, as in 
former instances, preferred to give 
au abridgement of the author’s train 
of reasoning on highly important sub- 
jects, putting our readers in possession 
of the substance of the book, and 
Jeaving them to their own conclusions. 
In the present instance Sir Samuel 
Romilly is entitled to the praise of 
using strenuous and enlighteued ex- 
ertions in the cause of humanity ; on 
the one hend he is not inclined to 
support the cause of justice on angry 
and vindictive principles, nor on the 
other he is not seduced by a coun- 
terfeit philanthropy, to injure the in- 
nocent by letting the guilty escape, 
for into this error some well-meaning 
people have at times fallen; but bis 
comprehensive views are directed to 
a liberal review of our system of 
jurisprudence, and to the laudable gt- 
tempt to induce the legislature to 
proportion more accurately the pue 
nishment to the cvormity of the of. 
fence committed. We most heartil 
wish success to his endeavoyrs, whic 
we trust will be ultimately crowned with 
success. ‘Ihe dread of innovation, 
and his present unpopularity in the 
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House on account of his honest de- 
fence of John Gale Jones, as some of 
the members threatened, has prevented 
his carrying the measure at present 
to the extent he wishes, but sooner 
or later we confidently trust justice 
and enlightened policy will prevail. 
‘The abolition of the slave trade, after 
years of patient and perseyering strug- 
sle affords encourageinent not to 


espair. 

Before we dismiss the subject we 
have one important observation to 
make ; that, laudable and praiseworthy 
as the attempt is to reform our crimi- 
nal code, by lessening the number of 
capital offences, another reform is 
essentially necessary to be connected 
with it, to give it efficacy, and to 
Jessen the number of crimes. We 
allude to a reform in the management 
of our jails, and a system of em- 
ploying convicts in hard labour ; at 
present the idleness of a prison cor- 
rupts its inmates. Convicts should be 
forced to work, and then one of the 
principal inducements to commit 
crimes would be removed, when it 
is found that transgressing the Jaw 
Jeads to hard labour, coupled with 
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a judicious mixture of solitary con- 
finement. In another part of this 
Magazine will be found an account 
of the Philadelphia prison, in which 
this system has been successfully tried. 
To render such a plan efficacious, 
much disinterested exertion would be 
wanted ip those who would on prin, 
ciples of pure een undertake 
the superintendence of prisons, as 
inspectors, and doubts may be enter. 
tained, whether in this selfish and 
apathetic age, the plan would not 
fail for want of vigtiant superinten. 
dants: yet we would heartily wish 
to see the attempt made, and we 
trust that there is yet as much vir. 
tue left, as would in some places in- 
sure support, while the example of a 
few might stimulate others. If the 
energies of governments, and the 
efforts of individuals were directed 
to the amelioration instead of the de- 
struction of mankind, a new era of 
happiness would cenimence and peace 
and civilization would. supplant the 
aggressions of private life, and the 
cajamities of public wartare. K 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MADAME 
ROLAND. 
Continued from p.283, No. XXJ. 

*€ Tyrants! in vain ye trace the wizard 
ring ; 

In vain ye limit miud’s unwearied spring, 

What, can ye lull the winged winds a- 
sleep, 

Arrest the rolling world, or chain the 
deep ? 

No—the wild waye condemns your scep- 
ter’d hand; 

It roll’d not back when Canute gave com- 


mand | 
Maa! cai thy doom no brighter soul al- 
low ? 
Still must thou live a blot on Nature’s 
brow ? 
Shall war’s polluted banuer ne’er be 
furl'’d ? 
Shall crimes and tyrents cease but with 
the world ? 


What, are thy triumphs, sacred Truth be. 


lied ? 

Why then hath Plato liv’d or Sydney 
died ? 

Yes, in that generous cause for ever 
strong, 


The patriot’s virtue, and the poet’s song, 
Still as the tide of ages rolls away, 
Shall charm the world, unconscious of de- 
cay.’’ 
Paseobins Preasures or Hort, 
ISING about noon the next day, 
Madame _ Roland, busied herself 
in arranging her apartinent. She had 
in her pocket Thomson’s Seasons, 4 
work of which she was peculiarly 
fond. While she was employed in 
these peaceful preparations, she heard 
the town in a tumult, and the drums 
beating to arms. She could not help 
smiling at the contrast, ‘* At any 
rate,” said she to herself, ‘they 
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not prevent my living to my last mo- 
ment, more happy m my conscious 
ipnocence, than my persecutors can 
be with the rage that animates them. 
If they condemn me to death, Z will 


go to death us a man would go to 


repose. 

A multitude of new victims being 
brought to the Abbaye, Mavame 
Roland was informed she must change 
her situation. ‘lo be alone, she was 
obliged to be coniined in a small 
closet the window of which was over 
the centry who guarded the prison 
gate. ‘ Who goes there? hill him! 
uard, patrole !” called out iv a thun- 
ering voice, were the sounds that an- 
noyed her through the night. ‘The 
houses were illuininated, and from the 
number and frequency of the patroles 
it was easy to infer, there had been 
some commotions, and that more 
were to be feared. Madame Roland 
had. listened impatiently to hear the 
bolts of her door drawn back, that 
she might ask for a newspaper. She 
read in it the decree against the 
twenty-two proscribed deputies of the 
National Convention; the paper fell 
from her hands, while she exclaimed 
in a transport of grief “* my country 
is undone!” Virm and tranquil her- 
self, beneath the yoke of oppression, 
she could not see the triumph of 
guilt and error, the national repre. 
sentation violated, the torch of civil 
discord lighted up, the enemy about 
to avail himself of the divisions of 
the people, freedom lost to the north 
of Irance, probity and talents pro- 
scribed, without poignant sorrow.— 
“Farewell my country !” exclaimed 
she, ‘‘ sublime illusions, hope and hap- 
piness farewell! splendid chimeras! 
from which I reaped so much delight, 
ye are all dispelled by the horrible 
corruptions of this vast city. 1 des- 
pised life: the loss of you makes 
me detest it, and defy the utinost 
fury of the men of biood.” 

Several days elapsed and still she 
underwent no examination. ‘Jo the 
administrators, who had visited her 
on different pretences, she ul- 
formly expressed herself with force 
and ligeit . During her confinement 
at the Abbaye, this courageous and 
unfortunate woman beguiled her im- 
risonment by books and literary la- 

ours; she felt not ennui, which is 
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the disease of hearts without feeling, 
and of minds without resodrce ap 
themselves, 

Madame Roland had been induced 
by her love of order, and habits of 
regularity, to enquire into the customs 
and expenses of the prison, which 
she was desirous rigidly to observe, 
She determined to make an experi- 
ment how far the human mind was 
capable of diminishing gradually the 
wants of the body; as her purpose 
for adopting this plan was rather 
inoral than economical, she appro- 
priated the sums thus saved for the 
reliet of those miserable wretches who 
were lying upon straw jn the prison; 
she had the pieasure of reflecting that 
by these deprivations she was adding 
to the comfort of others, 

On the 24th of June, the gaoler’s 
wife came to inform Madame Roland 
that an administrator was waiting 
to see her. ‘*1 come, said he, to 
set youat Jiberty.” ‘It is indeed,” re- 
plied she, ‘very right to remove 
me from this place, but that is not 
all, 1 wish to return home, and the 
door of my apartinent is sealed up.” 
‘*'Vhe administration will have it 
opened in the course of the day,” 
Jier first idea was not to remove 
until the evening, but a little re- 
flection convinced her of the folly of 
remaining in prison, whence she was 
jree to depart; the gaoler was also 
impatient to take possession of her 
lodging. She was ignorant that he 
intended it for Brissot, whom she 
never even supposed was her neigh- 
bour, and that, soon after, it would 
be inhabited by a heroine worthy 
of a better age, and a better deed, 
the celebrated Charlotte Cordey. 
Driving home, with the intention of 
staying there a short time, and then 
proceeding to the house of the worthy 
people who had adopted her daughter, 
she Jumped lightly from the coach, 
and tlew as on wings, under the gate- 
way. ‘Good morrow  Lamarre,” 
suid she to the porter. cheerfully 2a 
she passed. She had scarcely pro- 
ceeded up four or five steps, when 
she heard herse!f called by two men 
who followed her. ‘*We arrest you ;” 
said they, ‘in the name of the law.” 
«* Let me sit down and breathe, ex- 
claimed she,” | must aot rejoice at 
being set at liberty; it is only a 
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cruel artifice: I am nosooner released 
from the Abbaye, than | am ordered 
to St. Pelagie.” = Peiceiving that ex- 
postulation would be vain, sie suffered 
hesseifto be conveyed to the prison 
of St. Pclagie. ihis house haa, 
under the old government, been in- 
habited by nuns, to whose charge was 
committed the female victims of 
lettres-de-cachel ; it was situated in a 
reinote quarter of the town, the in- 
habitanis of which were well known 
for the ferocious spirit which they 
manifested in the month of September, 
by the massacre of so many priests. 
Her courage sunk not under her 
trials, but the refinement of cruelty 
which had attended her removal 
from the Abbave filled her with in- 
dignation, ‘* Feeling myself,” says 
she, “in that state of mind when 
every impression becomes stronger, 
and its effects more prejudicial to 
health, | went to bed: 1! could not 
sleep, and it was not possible to avoid 
thinking. This violent state, however, 
never with me, lasts long. Being 
accustomed to govern my. mind, | 
telt the want of self- possession, ard 
thought myself a fool for affording 
a triumph to my enenies, by suiler- 
ing them to break my spirit Had 
1 not here, as at the Abbaye, books 
and leisure? | began, indeed, to be 
angry with myself for allowing my 
peace of mind to be disturbed, I 
no longer thought of any thing but 
of enjoying existence, and of em- 
ploying my faculties with that inde- 
pendence of spirit which a strong 
mind preserves in the midst of felters, 
and which thus disappoints its most 
determined enemies.” 

Foititude she justly considered, 
consisted pot merely in an effort 
of the mind to rise above circum. 
stances, but in maintaining this ele- 
vation by suitable conduct. She was 
not content with calling up, under 
unfortunate events, the maxims of 
puilosophy to support her courage, 
but she provided agreeable amu:e- 
ments. She divided her days with 
acertain kind of order. In the mora- 
ing she studied English in Sbaftsbury’s 
essay On virtue, and in the poctry 
ot Thomson, by whom she was 
transported by turns to the sublime 
regions of intellect, and to the atiect- 
ingscenes of nature. With Shaftsbury 
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she strengthened her reason, with 
‘Thomson she charmed her imagina- 
tion, and celighted her feelings, 
Atterwards she employed herself 
with her crayons till the hour of 
dinner. [t 1s only those who have 
acquired the habit of exerting their 
fuculties, and exercising over them. 
selves a voluntary controul, that 
evade the malice of fortune, aud 
escape from a langour scarcely less 
cruel, and the most cestructive of 
mental disorders. 


It is impossible to withhold our 
respect from a mind, that, rich ig 
its own resources, would calmly 
pursue its Course, in a situation like 
that im which this deserving woman 
wus so unworthily placed. ‘The wing 
of St. Pelagie, appropriated to female 
prisoners, was divided into long and 
very narrow corridors, on one side 
of which were the cells. Under tie 
same roof, aud upon the same line, 
did the respectable wife of the  vir- 
tuous Roland dwell in the midst of 
murderers and infamous wretches. 
‘sif this,’ ovuserves the heroic sufferer, 
‘*be the reward of virtue on earth, 
who will be astonished at my con- 
tempt of life; and at the resolution 
with which L shall be able to look 
death in the face? It never appear- 
ed to me formidable; at present it 
is not without its charms, and | could 
einbrace it with pleasure, did not 
iny daughter invite me to stay a 
little Junger with her; and if my 
voluntary exit would not furnisi 
calumny with weapons against my 
husband, whose giory [ ought to 
support, would they summon me 
beivre a tribunal.” 


The keepers of St. Pelagie, doubt- 
less moved by the merit of their 
prisoner, were at pains to render 
her situation less disagreeable, The 
excessive heats of July rendering 
her cell, upon the white walls of 
which the sun fiercly struck, scarcely 
habitable, the wite of the gaoler 
invited her charge to spend the day 
in her apartmeat. 

At this period, her moral situation 
also. became Jess dreadful. The 
rising of some of the departments re- 
vived her hopes; ber husband was io 
a safe and peaceful retreat; her 
daughter in the house of her venerable 
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friends, continued, under their in- 
spection, and with their children, 
her education; while the fugitives, 
her friends, welcomed at Caen, were 
there surrounded with a respectable 
force. She tlattered herself that the 
givation of her country was growing 
gat of events, and resigned to her own 
fate, was still happy, while as usual, 
she employed her time in useful or 
agreeable occupations. 

Madame bouchard, perceiving that 
sie availed herself with great reserve 
of the offer of her apartment, re- 
moved her altogether trom her cell 
into a comfortable room. One morn- 
ing one of the administrators bappen- 
ed to séee Madame Roland in this 
room, and complained of the degree 
ot comfort she was allowed, and or- 
dered her immediately back to the 
miserable cell; these orders Madame 
Roland obeyed with tranquil resig- 
nation. ‘The good nature ot Madaine 
Bouchard, extended itself to the mi- 
nutest particulars, even to the very 
jasmine carried up before her win- 
dow, round the bars of which it 
wound its flexible branches. 

it has been falsely asserted that 
Madame Roland was minister under 
the name of her husband; on the 
contrary, it is declared by those who 
were best acquainted with facts, that 
she took no share in the routine of 
his departinent. Every sentiment in 
her mind was subordinate to the 
love of justice, and the maintenance 
of principle. But, though a stranger 
to what passed in the office of her 
husband, she was interested in his 
glory: when circumstances required 
a writing dictated by feeling, it was 
lo her that the task was entrusted. 
Preserving the genins and character 
of M. Roland, she threw into the 
composition a force and passion that 
gave soul and animation to the ar- 
guments. It wasthe peculiar charac- 
leristic of her language to reanimate 
by confidence, to convince by ener- 
getic reasoning; she knew the springs 
of the humam beart, which she sever 
lailed to move. 

When the ruin of the minister was 
determined, his wife was involved in 
te proscription; a period in which 
Net Courage was severely tried, more 
Palicularly during the months of 
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December 1792, and of January 
(793, when every day brought new 
dangers, and every night threatened 
assessination.  Perpetually harrassed 
with alarms, she was entreated by 
her friends to sleep out of the 
minister’s hotel; but, incapable of 
pusillanimity, she yielded not to 
this advice without indignation. 

Careless of personal safety, she 
trembled only for the safety of her 
dauguter, whom she dared not expose 
to hazard. Io concert with ber hu,- 
band, arrangements were made for 
the preservation of their child, whoin 
she wished to confide to the pro- 
tection of ber husband’s brother, 
who resided at Villefranche, in the 
department of the Rhine. To this 
gentleman she addressed a letter full 
of courage, of patriotisin, and of re- 
signation to the fate hanging over 
them; she recommended her daughter, 
her darling Eudora, to his paternal 
care. “ f am” says she, ** what you 
have always known me, devoted to 
the duties which [ love, appreciate 
life for the blessings of nature, an 
the enjoyiments of virtue; | am too 
inuch habituated to despise death, 
to fear, to fly from it. 1 leave my 
daughter good examples, and a me- 
mory ever dear to her. May she 
judge, feel, and avail herself of every 
thing, with a conscience always as 
pure, and a soul as expansive, as 
have been those of her parents!” 

‘The brother to whom this letter 
was addressed, was guillotined by the 
temporary comimission established at 
Lyons. Duriig ber imprisonment 
Madame Roijand addressed the foi- 
lowing letter to her daughter. 

* October 18, 1795. 

“[ do not know, my dear girl, 
whether I shail be allowed to see 
you, or to write to you again, 
Remember your mother. in these few 
words is contained the best advice 
can give you. You have seen me 
happy in fulfilling my duties, and ia 
giving assistance to those who were 
in distress. It is the only way of 
being. happy—You have seen me 
tranquil in misfortune, and in con- 
finement, because | was free from 
remorse, and because | enjoyed the 
prcasing recollections that pe actions 
eave behind tucm. ‘These are the 
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only means that can enable us to 
support the evils of life, aud the 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

Perhaps you are not fated and | 
hope you are not, to undergo trials 
so severe aS mine; but there are 
others against which you ought to be 
equally on your guard. Serious and 
industrious habits are the best pre- 
servative against every danger; and 
necessity as well as prudence com- 
mand you to persevere diligently in 
your studies. Be worthy of your 
parents; they leave you great ex- 
amples to follow; and if you are 
careful to avail yourself of them, 
your existence will not be useless 
to mankind. Farewell, my beloved 
child; 1 wish to impress you wih 
ail my sentiments. The time will 
come when you will be better able 
to judge of the efforts I make it 
this moment, to repress the tender 
emotions excited by your dear im- 
age. Farewell my Eudora.” 

Madame Bouchard’s extreme kind- 
ness to her prisoner, gave birth to 
the idea of a project for the escape 
of her charge, but Madame Koland 
after some consideration rejected the 
plan lest it should again rouse the 
tury of her husband's enemies, which 
for the present seemed to slumber. 
‘*{ was determined,” says she, ‘ not 
to expose any one; [| cannot enjoy 
a liberty which would’ mvoive the 
safety of others; 1 will therefore re- 
main in prison.” ‘The political at- 
mosphere appeared in her apprehension 
overspread witha thicker gloom. | ** { 
shall not,” said she, “leave — this 
place, but to go to the scatiold. | 
aim, however, less tormented by my 
own fate, than by the  calainities 
which will overwhelm my country, 
which is ruined and undone.” 

Madame Roland had passed five 
months within the walls of St. Pelagie, 
when the twenty-two deputirs were 
condemned to the scaffold; she con- 
sidered their death as a presage of 
her own fate. ‘ Unknown and over. 
looked,” says she, “1 might in soli- 
tude and = silence have’ withdrawn 
myself from the horrors which rend 
the bosom of my country, aaa have 
waited in the practice of domesiic 
virtues, for the period of its imis- 
furtuaes. Wut 4 prisoner, and wurk- 
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ed out as, a victim, I shall only, 
by prolonging my existence, arfo rd 
anew gratification to tyranny. Fo. 
give me, respectable man, for dis. 
posing of a life which [ had devoted 
to you; your musfortunes would 
have attached me to life, if I had 
been permitted to alleviate them. 
Forgive me, my dear child whose 
sweet image is impressed on my 
maternal heart, and staggers my re. 
solution. Ob! certainly, l would not 
have deprived you of your guide, jf 
it had been possible that they would 
have let her remain with you. Bat 
do what tney will, they cannot rob 
you of ny example; and [ feel, and 
will venture to say, upon the very 
benk of the grave, that it is a rich 
lnheritaace.” 

She foresaw that Bris-ot’s death was 
nearer at hand = than her own. 
‘““Jle is contident! said she; “he 
sees not that the fury of his enemies 
can be glutted only with blood. He 
must be apprised. of this——Brissot, 
the most ardent apostle of liberty, 
must not be stabbed in the dark.” 
She accordingly addressed a letter to 
Brissot, in the sentiments of which 
was combined all that is most su- 
blime in philosophy, and consolatory 
in friendship. In consequence of her 
exhortations, Brissot composed his 
Testament Politique, which was con. 
sidered by those to whom it was con. 
tided as superior to ail that bad be- 
fore come trom his pen? events bad 
tempered the fire of iis enthusiasm, 
while experience and misfortune bad 
enlightened his judgment’ ‘This work 
passed the gates of the prison, and 
had gone through the press, when 
both the impression and the M.S. 
were destroyed by Robespierre. 

On the day of Brissot’s execution, 
Madame Roland was removed to the 
Co.ceirgerie. Lhe following day she 
was examined in the office of the 
tribunal, by judge David, accom- 
panied by the public accuser. The 
debate was ionz and violent; the 
public accuser and judge, especially 
the first, behaved with the positiveness 
and acrimony of persons persuaded 
they had a great criminal before 
them, and impatient for her convic- 
tion, “1 was kept three hours, 
says Madame Rolaad, “after which 
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the examination was suspended. A 
determination to destroy me seems 
evident. I will not prolong my life 
by any base subterfuge; neither will 
| lay bare my bosom to malevo- 
lence; nor facilitate, by a silly com- 
pliance, the labours of the public 
accuser, who seems desirous of my 
furnishing him by my answers with 
matter for the indictment which his 
zeal _meditates against me.” Two 
days after she was sent for to be re- 
examined. The charge brought a- 
gainst her was that she was the ac- 


complice of men called conspirators. . 


The sentence of death was preceded 
for form’s sake, and according to the 
gustom of that horrible tribunal, by 
a mock trial, in which Madame Ro- 
land was not allowed to speak, and 
in which hired assassins uttered the 
most atrocious calumnies before 
other ruffians, the execrable tools of 
Robespierre, so unworthily honoured 
with the title of judges and jurors. 
One person only paid the tribute of 
truth, and he was some time after sent 
on that account to the scaffold. 

A few days before Madame Roland 
was dragged to the scaffold—« If 
fate” said she, ‘* had allowed me to 
live, there was one thing only of 
which | should have been ambitious, 
that of writing the annals of the 
present age, of becoming the Ma- 
caulay of my country. I have du- 
ring my continement conceived a real 
fondness for ‘l'acitus, and cannot go 
to rest until I have read a_ passage 
of his work. It seems to me_ that 
we see things in the same light ; and 
that in time, and with a subject 
equally rich, it would not have 
been impossible for me to imitate 
his style. ‘he French can only 
change their tyrants, they are already 
under a rod of iron, and every change 
appears to them a blessing; but in. 
capable of effecting it themselves, 
they expect it from the first master 
who shall choose to assume the 
sovereign command. O Brutus! thou 
whose daring hand emancipated the 
depraved Romans, we have erred in 
vain like thee! Those just and en- 
lightened men, whose ardent spirits 
longed for liberty, and who had pre- 
pared themselves for it by the tran- 
yuil studies, and the silent retreats 
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of philosophy, flattered themselves 
like thee, that the subversion of des- 
potism would establish the throne of 
justice and peace. Alas! it has only 
served as the signal for the most hate. 
ful passions, and the most execrable 
vice.”” 

Madame Roland’s last moments 
are thus described by Riouffe, who 
was detained in the Conceirgerie, 
when she arrived there. 

“The blood of the twenty-two 
was not yet cold when Citizeness 
Roland was brought to the Conceir- 
gerie ; aware of the fate that awaited 
her, her peace of mind remained un- 
disturbed, She often spoke to me 
at the grate with freedom and firm- 
ness, while we all stood ‘listening 
around her in admiration and astonish- 
ment. Her conversation was serious 
without coldness; and she expressed 
herself with correctness, and a_har- 
mony and cadence with which the 
ear was never tired. She spake not 
of the deputies who had suffered 
death hut with respect, and yet 
without effeminate compassion: she 
even reproached them for not adopt- 
ing measures sufficiently strong. 
Sometimes her sex recovered its as- 
cendency, and it was easy to per- 
ceive that conjugal and maternal 
recollections had drawn tears from 
her eyes. This mixture of fortitude 
and softness, rendered her the more 
interesting. .The day on which she 
was called up to be examined, we saw 
her pass with her usual firmness, 
but when she returned, it was not 
with dry eyes; she had been treated 
with harshness, in expressing her in- 
dignation at some questions highly 
autions to her honour, which had 
been put to her; she was not able 
to suppress her tears. A mercenar 
pedant coldly insulted this admirable 
woman, celebrated for the excellence 
of her understanding; and who at 
the bar of the national convention 
had, by the graces of her eloquence, 
compelled even her enemies to ad- 
mite her. She remained a week at 
the Conceirgerie, where her gentle- 
ness endeared her toall the prisoners, 
who: sincerely deplored her fate. 
Qn the day of her condemnation, 


she would have melted the most 
Savage nature, but these monsters 
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were without hearts; after her con 
demnation, she passed through the 
wicket with a quick step, bespeaking 
something like cheerfulness, and in- 
timating by an expressive gesture 
that she was condemned to die. 
She had for the companion of her 
fate, a man whose fortitude equalled 
not her own; slie found means how- 
ever, to inspire bim with a certain 
degree of courage , and this she did 
with a gaiety so cheering, so real, 
as several tines to force a smile cn 
his countenance. She had frequently 
said that her husband would not 
survive her; and soon after, we 
learned in our dungeons, that her 
predictio: was accomplished. The 
virtuous Roland killed himself on the 
public road, thereby indicating his 
wish to die irrepro.chable, without 
endangering Courageous — hospitality. 
My heart, though suffermg many 
torments in that horribie abode, felt 
nothing more severely than the pang 
occasioned by the death of this 
women, whose fame can never die.” 

Medame Roland beheld ber exe- 
cution approach wih unatlected tran- 
quillity. Shesufiered her hair to be 
cut off, and her hands to be bound 
without a murmur, or a_ compiaint. 
She traversed Paris amidst the insults 
of the populace, and ieceived death 
withheroic firmness. She evenseemed 
to experience a degree. of pleasure 
in tus last saerifice to her country. 
She expressed in dying, a wish to 
transmit to posterity the new ani 
extraordinary sensations which she 
experienced in her road from the 
Conceirgerie to the Place de la 
Revolution. For this purpose, when 
at the foot of the scatfold, she de- 
manded pen and paper, which were 
reiused to her. She did not deceive 
the expectations of her friends. She 
behaved on the scaffold with ail the 
calmness of a great mind superior 
to the idea of death, and possessing 
sufficient power to overcome _ the 
natural horror of dissolution. At the 
place ,of execution she bowed down 
before the statue of liberty, and 
pronounced these memorable words.... 
© 0 liberty, jiow many crimes are 
committed in thy name !” 

Such was the fate of this admi- 
rabic woman whose energetic dis- 


(May. 


position, feeling heart and Cultivated 
mind rendered her the delight and 


almiration of all who knew her 
Her death reflects equal lory oa 
her sex, and disgrace on her exe- 


cutioners, Assassinated at the age of 
thirty-nine, what a long career yet 
remained for her to run! It would 
have been tle most interesting part 
of her life, and that in which reason, 
aided by experience, would have 
directed all ber steps towards ihe 
greatest good of ber country. Vain 
wishes! vain regrets! this estimable 
woman ils no more; but her me. 
mory shall be long cherished by the 
true friends of freedom and Jiberty. 


** Those heroes who fell in the soul-cheering 
case, 
To the true sons of freedom are dear, 
Their worth the unborn shall rehearse 
with applause, 
And bedew their cold turf with a tear; 
O! eberish thei names, let their suffer. 
ings and deeds, 
Go forth on the wings of the wind, 
And as man, prostrate man, your high 
destiny reads, 
May he learn his own chains to un- 
bind.” 


At the news of the death of his 
wife, M. Roland, in bis retreat fell 
into a crisis, in which it was believed 
he would have expired. His senses 
at length returning, he abandoned 
himself to despair, and determined pot 
to survive his misfortune. From. tie 
fear of exposing to mischief tle 
kind friends whe had given him 
shelter, he resolved on quitting their 
house for the execution of bis pur 
pose. When these respectable friends 
found every effort vain to dissuade 
him from his resolution, they deli- 
berated with him on the best meais 
of effecting it. ‘The first idea of this 
unfortunate husband was to repair 
privately to Paris, to throw himself 
into the middle of the conveniton, 
to force them to hear truths, which 
might be useiul to their country, 
and afterwards to request death on 
the scaffold, where his wife had been 
previously sacrificed, He was inuuc- 
ed to abandon this heroic pian by 
considerations which respected _ his 
daughter, who by this legal murder 
would sufler the confiscation of her 
property. He therefore retired & 
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few leagues from the house of his 
female triends, at Rouen, sat down 
on @ bank, and plunged into his 
breast a sword which he had pro. 
vided for the purpose. He received 
his deatn so composedly, that he was 
found the next day by some passen- 
gers leaning against a tree, as if in 
a slumber, 
words of one of our best northern 
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Irish poets on another occasion to 
the fate of this virtuous pair, 


“‘ Farewell blessed spirits! the finger of 
fame 

Has twined a fair 
brows to adorn, 

In ages to come shall she boast of your 


chaplet your 


haine, . 
How applicable are the And tell your sad story to millions un- 
bora.” 
—_ =? | eurvERee Se _— 
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TO A PRIMROSE, 


DEAR little flower of odour rare, 
Sweet harbingeroft Sumwer fair, 
Thou smileston thy lowly bed, 
And all around thy fragrance shed, 
Ia Flora’s train among the first, 
By bounteous nature kindly narst 
Within the lap of mother Earth, 
Tui genial Spring commands thy 
birth. 
While yet the chilling winds of March, 
The aged and infirm search; 
Thou dostexpand thy tender forin 
Aud “‘bide the pelting of the storm.” 
Bene ith some aged hawthoru bush, 
Where cheery sits the sprightly thrush, 
Perhaps some school-boy passing by, 
Upon thee casts his gazing eye, 
Aud plucks thee from thy natal soil 
To feed his double sense a while. 
Or in sume lonely vale dost bloom, 
Where thy native bed’s thy tomb, 
The hours are few thou dost consume. 
What pity, dost so soon decay, 
That thou’rt not doom’d a longer day, 
Thy odorifeveas power tu spread, 
Toall arouad thy humble bed ! 
Just so man’s earthiy race like 
thine, 
Is but some Aceting hours of time, 
For when Death waves his iron wand 
Obey’d must be the dread command, 
But not to sleep tn death for ever, 
The body and the son| must sever, 
The body to its final rest, 
The soul (if number’d with the bicst) 
Pursues its course through worids un- 
known, 
Vato the high celestial throne ; 
There to join the heavenly choir, 
lu praising the Almighty Sire ; 
There feast on never-fading joy, 
4nd pleasure that knows no alloy. 
Westland, March2, 1810. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SWISS SOLDIER, 


ON HEARING THE NATIONAL TUNE WHICH Ig 
KNOWN TO PRODUCE THE DISEASE CALLe 
Ei) HOSTALGIA, 

** Ti’ intrepid Swiss that guards a foreign shore, 

Condemn'd to climb his mountain cliffs no more, 

Uf chance he hears the soug* so sweetly wi 

Which on those clips his infant hours veguiPd, 

Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, 

dind sinks a martyrto repentont sighs.” 

Pleasures of Memory, part 1, 9.26, 

Ye strains! ye melting straims | 
Fired at the piercing sound, 

My bleeding heart complains, 

With agonizing wouud, 

Oh! cease your meltings, cease! 
Ye mind we of my bume, 

Tne dear abode of peace, 

W here Fancy lov’d to roam, 


Wide-wasting cruel War, 
With stern tyrannic sway, 
From Alpine hills afar, 
Has torn me since away, 
From wild o’erhanging woods, 
From cliffs alott in arr; 
From rapid rolliag floods ; 
From mvautaius bleak and bare ; 


From streams and lonely delis, 
In rural beauties wild ; 

W bere simple pleasure dwells, 
With Nature’s bappiest child ; 


From all my country’s charms, 
My couv'ry ever dear! 








eC 


*** The celebrated Rang de Vaches; cet air se 
cheri des Swisses, quil fut defendu sous peine de 
mort de le jouer dans leur troupes parce quil faisoit 
foudre cn larmes, deserter og mourier ceux quil? 
entendsient, tant il excitoit en eux Vardent i 


de revoir leur pays’ 
ousseaut, Dictionare, de Musique. 
TRANSLATION, 

*¢ This air, so dear to the Swiss, is prohibited un- 
der pain of death from being played in their troops, 
as it causes those whe hear it to melt into tears, 
desert, or die, so much Wt excites in them the ar-~ 
dent desire of re-visiting their country.’ 
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Where social pleasure warms, 
And nature’s beauties cheer ; 


To roam the mountain’s brow, 
Elate and unconfined ; 
To range the vallies low, 
Free as the passing wind; 
To lead upon the green, 
The joyous dance along ; 
When villagers were seen, 
To cheer the rustic song : 


When e’en the neighbouring groves, 
Their melody would join ; 

And warblers’ tuneful loves, 
Could transport add to mine. 


Ob! cease your meltings, cease, 
Ye mind me of my home ; 

When every thought was peace, 
I dream’d no ills to come. 


Ob! memory, anguish burus 
My agounizing soul ; 

Despair—regret by turns, 
Exert their fierce controul,. 


Now Discord flies abroad, 

And broods o’er rival kings ; 
She shades th’ ensanguin’d road, 
With Horror’s dusky wings. 

Helvetia! fated land ! 
To tyrant rule a prey ! 

Thy youth—a mournful band, 
Are radely torn away. 


Not ev’n the golden star 
Of Freedom lights their eyes; 
And guides their feet to war, 
And bids their valour rise. 


Oh! Liberty, the sound 
[s wounding to my car, * 
Till other Tells be found, 
The view is dark and drear. 


But Freedom's corse entomb’d, 
Till Phoenix-like she rise ; — 

Her sons, alas! are duom?d, 
To leave their native skies, 


And shall their valour join, 
To crush their tyrant’s foe ? 

Shall freedom’s sons combine, 
Slaves—to lay freedom low ? 


No, Altorf! high and proud, 

Thy svul the thought will spurn ; 
Fame may proclaim aloud, 

What base-born wretches mourn, 


But thou wilt meet thy fate, 
With spirit proudly free, 

Nor shall atyrant’s hate, 
Nor death have fears for thee. 


Thus on the shores where [ster rolls his 
flood, 

A hurling torrent, rapid, deep, and 
wide ; 
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Two frowning armies, breathing horror 
stood, 
(Their hostile camps the farefameg 
waves divide.) 


Young Altorf heard the strains that fired 
his breast, 
Where far remov’d the scatter’d squa. 
drons lay, 
The moou arose in silver radiance drest, 
Aud solemn silence crown’d the parting 
day. 
Brave was the youth, and ever at the cali 
Of glory, patriot-worth, his spirit glow. 
ed . 


> 
Now tyrant laws his generous mind en. 
thral, 
And quench the flame with dire oppres. 
sion’s load. 


Sad Philomel, with sympathetic strain, 
Asif to ease his sorrows warbled nigh; 
Alas! her plaintive notes were heard iy 
vaio. 
Or only answered with a heaving sigh, 


And now from day to day, he pines with 
grief, 
Nor ever peaceful slumber seals his 
eyes, 
Till heaven in mercy sends the wished re. 
lief, 
And far from home friends—country, 
Altorf dies! 


August, 1809. T.H. 
_—_— 
¥YROM THE FRENCH, BY ,ON THE 





ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN. 
THoucu obscurity spreads her dark 


veil, 
O’er the mind and the features of man, 
Yet the gloom cannot wholly conceal 
W hat he was when creation began; 
Like a monarch who seated on high, 
Falling suddenly dowu from bis throne, 
There flashes from man’s speaking eye, 
Some semblance of dignity flown ; 
In his bosom a monitor pleads, 
In accents impressive and meek, 
To virtue and love it persuades, 
Nor ceases with ardour to speak : 
It tells him the skies are thy home, 
This earth cannot be thy abode, 
It suys—from true peace thou dost roam, 
While thy heart is a stranger to God. 
Not all that this world calls great, 
Can fill up the void in man’s breast, 
Let bim roll in the splendour of state, 
Yet still he wants comfort and rest; 
In the moment when pleasures surround, 
He seeks but in vain for repose, 
In eternity’s bosom ’tis found, 
There virtue tiue happiness knows. 
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I LOVE TO BE ALONE, 


W HILE busy mortals crowd around, 
The city, court aud throne, 

lutent to sec, and to be seen, 
To know and to be known ; 


} tura away, content I turn, 
To sweet domestic bow’rs, 

Aud ponder how I| best may spend, 
My life’s few fleeting hours, 

The twinkling twilight oft 1 trace, 
Sometimes the dusky dawn, 

My steps unseen by human race, 
I love to be alone :——— 


Yet sure my thoughtful, musing mind, 
The social transport knows, 

Round many a friend these opening arms 
With extacy would close, 


Sure I would leave my couch by night 
To serve my greatest foe ; 

Would quit the brightest hour of jog 
To wipe the tear of woe, 

’Tis giddy, trifling, vain parade 
My heart and mind disown ; 

The endless buzz by folly made, 
I love to be alone..-— 


Yet not averse when duty calls, 
I leave my quiet sphere, 

And mingle in the walks of men, 
The walks of meu are dear ! 


J love the intellectual feast, 
Shar’d with the good and wise, 
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Nor less the little temperate mea) 
Simpiicity supplies. 

1 freely join the rustic throng, 
Licentious scenes unknown ; 

With children play, and eve’tis long 
I love to be alone. 


But oh! while Sorrow’s mingled cries 
Through earth’s fair vales resound, 
The ear of pensive Fancy tries, 
Tv catch the piercing sound ; 
Her wishful eyes survey the shores 
W here sable lovers part, 
His trembling limbs fell iron tears, 
And auguish breaks her heart. 


Oh ! could I aid this injur’d race, 
I'd seek their flaming zone, 

The white and sable tyrants face, 
Nor wish to be alone, 


And oh! for sweet sincerity, 
The pensive muse shall guide, 
I feel the lonely lot of man 
Has happiness denied ; 
Unbless'd is he who wanders o’er 
The varied plains of time, 
Without a kind and faithful guide, 
Companion of his prime. 


Good-natur’d, faithful, kind oed fair, 
Was such a maid my own, 

Better with her my lot to share, 
Than live and die alope. 
Cumberland, J.W, 


ee a rr 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 
Contenued from p. 283, No. XXT. 


NOTHER letter from M. Favel, 

dated Athens, August the 26th, 
1308, contains ap inscription lately 
discovered near the city. It is in 
three lines, and wants only a few 
letters at the end of the first, and 
the beginning of the second. Re- 
stored by M,. Visconti; it expresses, 
that ««the scholars of Julius ‘Thee- 
dotus, the sophist of Melita, erected 
this monument to his meinory.” 
Whether the stone were surmounted 
with a statue or bust, or merely bore 
a bas-relief, does not appear. M. 
Visconti supposes it to have been 
the monument of Theodotus of Me- 
lita, a little town in Attica, who 
was a celebrated professor of elo- 
quence at Athens in the reigo of 


Marcus Aurelius, and whose life has 
been written by Philostratus. 


M. Visconti has likewise described 
an antique vase found in Sicily, and 
brought to Paris, where it is in the 
collection of a rich amateur. It is 
a ewer with one handle, On it is a 
nymph approaching a fountain, and 
greceiully holding up a_ very little 
rom the und the border of her 
garment with one hand, while with 
the other she is on the point of re- 
moving a vase which is just filled. 
‘The water issues from a_ colossal 
lion’s mouth, the only ornament of 
the fountain, Shrubs and aquatic 
plants appear overshadowing the ap- 
proach to it. Between their branches 
are void spaces, in which three Greek 
words are distinctly perceivable. The 
are written from right to left, which 
proves the great antiquity of the vase ; 
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and imply, ‘receive, keep, enjoy ;” 
words of good omen, supposed to 
be addressed by the owner of the 
vase to the person to whom he pre- 
seis it. 

M. Quatremere de Quincy, con 
tinuing bis Inquiry bo certaiamonu- 
nents of antiquity, and particularly 
those of which we have accounts in 
aicient authors, linds himself some- 
times obliged to suppiy the brevity 
of their descriptions by comviniag 
the ideas of diievent writers, and 
collecting authorites scattered among 
numerous passages. ‘This he has done 
with respect to the celebrated statue 
of Minerva in the Parthenon; but 
his paper embraces too many objects 
to admit of abridgment, and could 
not easily be understood without the 
explanatory figures that accom- 
pany it. 

‘The history of the Oriental nations, 
that have followed the law of -Mo- 
hammed, forms a kind of second 
antiquity, filling the melancholy in- 
terval, which tie barbarous times 
designated by the term of the 
middle ages occupy between the 
truly ancient and modern times 
‘Shese people, barbarians themsely es 
amid all their luxugy and magonifi- 
cence, exhibit to the man of learning 
anew and peculiar Jiterature, and 
to the philosophical observer a re- 
ligion formidable in its effects, and 
supe in its doctrines,sbut extremely 
complicated in the doctrines that 
hive originated from it. M. Stloester 
de Saucy continues to trace through 
ail its ramifications the vast tree of 
religious errors, sprung from the 
rand errorof Mohammedanism, The 
Jruses, whose history he has now 
undertaken, derive their origin from 
the sect of Fatimite khalifs, which 
was itself a branch of the Carma- 
thiass, who sprung from the Ishme- 
hans; a sect, the doctrines, power, 
and astonishing progress of which he 
had alpeady related. ‘Ihe Ishimelians 
of Persia and Syria, known under 
the name of Molasheds and Assassins, 
aud famous in the history ef the 
Croisades, have supplied him = with 
the subject of a second paper. 

ihe history of this dynasty of 
Ishmalians was but imperfectly 
known, though mentioned by many 
authors. M. de Saucy however has 
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found in the Oriental writers, and 
particularly in the Rouzat Assafa, of 
Mirknond, materiais to supply the 
deficiency. It was founded about 
the year 1102 by one of those duis 
or missionaries, whom the Ishmetlians 
sent out under various pretexts, byt 
for the secret purpose of Propagating 
their doctrines, and making proselytes 
jiis name was Hassan, the sop of 
All, a man of little note, devoted to 
a religious life, but whose OFtiOGOx y 
wes suspected. After various vicissi- 
tudes, the young Hassan, having be- 
gun to distiaguish himself, appears 
to have thought it necessary to claim 
an illustrious birth ; and accordingly 
he gave himself out as the descen- 
dunt of Mehammed ben dabbah 
Homeiri, a person celebrated for his 
Virlues, and to whom even miracles 
were ascribed. Hence he was fre. 
quently called Hias.an ben Sabbali 
and is generally known by this name, 

Hassan, persuaded that the imau- 
maie, or legitimate succession to all 
the sj iritual and temporal authority, 
transmitted by Ali, to the imaums 
ot his race, resided in the person of 
the Fatimite khalif reiguing in Egypt, 
repaired to that country, to pay his 
homage to the vicar of the deity, 
probably not without hopes of reap- 
ing the reward of his zeal. His 
success at first appeared answerable 
to his hopes, and he even became 
the favourite of the kKhalif Mostanser; 
but being afierwarc driven from his 
court, and obliged to quit Egypt, 
by ti intrigues of his enemies, lie 
fled to Syria, and thence into Persia, 
which he traversed as a dai, every 
where making pruselytes to his sect, 
Alter seven or eight years erage 
he had procured a great number o 
followers ; and at length by stratagem 
and bribery made himself master of 
the iortress of Alamont, which, be- 
longed to the Seldjuk sultan, Melik 
Shah. The sultan sent some troops 
toexpel him; but Hassan maintained 
possession of it, though with a small 
garrison; and, Melik Shah dying,, he 
remained master of Alamont and the 
surrounding territory. From this spot 
he rapidly enlarged his sect by means 


of his dais, and with It his power; — 


and reigned thirty five years, without 
ever quitting his fortress. At his 
devwth, in 1441, be pominated a suv 
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cessor, whose descendants retained 
the sovereignty of Alamont, and the 
other places conquered vy the Ishin 
jians under his reign. After the 
death of Hassan, they extended their 
conquests into Syria, where their 
wer was destroyed in 1290 by 
Sultan Bibars; as it had been in 
Persia by the Mungels under Hola- 
goo in 1255, when Alamont was 
destroyed, aad the race of Hassau’s 
successors massacred, ihe sect how- 
ever wus not wholly extinguished, 
for it subsists even to the present 
day. Ay ; 
But what was the origin and sig- 
nification of the name of assassins, 
unler which these sectaries are men- 
tioned Dv the historians of the Croi- 
sales? ‘This name has been written 
and pronounced in different ways. 
The chief variations are Assassivi, 
Assessini, Assissini, Heisessini, aud 
Haussacis. ‘Lhe last two have the 
advantage of retaining the aspirate, 
which the original word must have 
had. ‘The etymology has been varied 
more than the orthography, Cas-en- 
euve derives it from a Teutonic 
word signifying a cutlass; Hyde from 
av Arabic word implying to exter 
minaie; J.5. Assemani from the 
nine of “a city; Falconet from 
tuat-of a mountain, signifying the 
mountain of a poniard;  Reiske 


hesitates between a corruption of 


Hassan, the founder of the dynasty, 
and the Arabic word for a spy; Abbe 5. 
Assemani derives it, by transposing 
some letters, from a word implying 
arock, or stroug hold. Menage, in 
his Ktymological Dictionary, quotes 
the authority of a Protestant clergy- 
man, Stephen Lemoine, for its being 
derived trom an Arabic word im- 
plying herbs, pastures; so that king 
ot the Assassins would be equivaient 
to king of the pastures. ‘Ihis, ac- 
cording to M. de Sacy, is nearest 
the truth. Haschisch, in Arabic, 
signifies, not a pasture, but an herb ; 
ad, by way of emimence, hemp,* 
a also the inebriating preparation of 
itused in the east: and itis natural 
to infer, that, from their being ac- 
wustomed to intoxicate themseives 
vith this preparation previous to the 
———S eS 


* Alhaschisha, the herb, is supposed 
by some to be an abridgment of the ex- 
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desperate acts they were known to 
perform, they were called, in the 
plurat, Hascnischin. 

M. de Sucy atlerward explains 
other names, that have been given 
to the Ishmalians, or Assassins, by 
Oriental writers. ‘Lhat of Bateni, or 
Batenians, for instance, — implies 
“Partisans of the inward sense .” 
for they teach, thut every thing out- 
ward, as forms of worship, precepts of 
the law, creeds, &c. have an inward 
sense; and that all revelation has ap 
allegorical weaning, 

Some lave lately confounded them 
with the Nobairis, and with — the 
Deuses. M. sie Saucy shows, that 
this is an anachronism, for both 
these sects existed previous to the 
liaschischin, or Assassins. He points 
out too the origin of M > Veniuri’s mis- 
take, when be asserts, that the chet of 
the Druses was the person, whom the 
historians of the Croisades call the 
old man of the mountain. He afier- 
ward quotes a passage frou Mirkhond, 
who, speaking of the  lshmelians, 
employs the apellations of — rafik, 
dais, and tedais: and he tiers troo 
the conext, that the Raths were 
the members of the sect at large; 
the dais, the clergy ; end the tedais, 
those parliculariy devoted to tne 
ministry. ibe last of tuese he sup- 
poses were alone called properly 
Hascii-ciin, tion being disposed by 
the use of Gaschisch to pay vlind and 
implicit obedience to ine comaiands 
of the chief. 

The remotest period cf the French 
history, (hat OF the Condguest of Geul 
by the Franks, appears in some sort 
proolematica:; for how could Clovis, 
the king of a single wibe of the 
Franks, and leader of a small uimy, 
vanquish the Romans, who were 
masters of Gul, and  stibiunate 
the Gauls, a warlike peopie, long 
formidable to the Romans themselves > 
These questions M  Levégue nas en. 
deavoured to answer in a paper on 
the eveuls, whuh took place ater 
the conquest of Gaul by Julius 
Ceasar, and previous tu that of the 
same country by Clovis. In this he 
enumerates all the causes, thal tended 
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pression, ‘* the herb of fakirs,” these de- 
votees making gicat use of it previvus to 
the performance of their strange tricks, 
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in succession to weaken the Gauls, 
The first and chief of these Was 
their subjugation by Casar, Duriag 
the nineteen years that this War coa- 
tinued, the number of Gauls slaia 
or disabied amounted on the most 
moderate calculation to fifteen hun- 
dred thousand. Suppose we take it 
only at a million, this is one turd of 
all who were capable of bearing 
arms, for the whole populaiton at 
that time is reckoned only ut nine 
millions. After that we readily trace 
m history the commotions that agi- 
tated ditferent parts of Gaul ; risings 
in favour of the pretenderstothe purple, 
while other parts furnished — the 
emperors with numbers of loyal 
troups; the invasion of a formidabie 
multitude of barbarians in the time 
of Aurelian ; the bloody and destruc- 
tive war of the peasants, or Bagau- 
dz; and the various circumstances, 
that for more than three centuries 
prevented the country from being at 
peace and repeopling itself. it was 
still worse when the barbarians of the 
north began that war of extermina- 
tion against the Roman empire, which 
ultimately subverted it, and of which 
Gaul was frequently the theatre. Lhe 
Aliemanni, a warhke confederacy, as 
it is said, of all the German tribes, 
the Visigoths, the Burguadians, and 
afterwards the Huns, ravaged it in 
succession. The invasion of the Huns, 
though terribie, was indeed transient ; 
but the others did not confine them- 
selves to despoiliag the country, they 
conquered from the Romans consider- 
able districts, and settled theinselves 
in then; the Franks who came after 
them, had only to sudjuyate the feeble 
remains, that still Owned the sway of 
the Romans, 

The Franks first appear in history 
as a formidable confederacy of Ger- 
munic tribes, sometimes making tn- 
cursions into Gaul with success, at 
other times repulsed, till we fied 
them united under one king named 
Pharamond, of whose actions noting 
authentic is recorded. His successor 
Clodio, engaged the Romaas vader 
the command of Ztius; but we have 
barely room for cunjecture, that he 
Was victorious. Of Merov@us too, 
we know scarcely any thing but the 
name, for M. Levéque, questions 
every thing, that the historians ascribe 
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to him. He is of opiniav, however 
that this king of the Franks extended 
his dominions to the Seine; and thay 
his reign was not inglorious, since he 
gave-his name to the first dynasty 
of the Franks in Ganl,  Childerie, 
his son, enjoyed a higher reputation 
for courage, than for probity. He 
freed Gaul from the Saxons, who had 
ascended the Loire as far as Orleans, 
and taken and sacked that city. He 
came up with them at Angers in their 
retreat, aud almost wholly destroyed 
their army. If he retained his con- 
quest as we have reason to presume 
he did, nis dominions myst have ex- 
tended at least from the Scheldt to 
the Loire; and he may be consider- 
ed as the real founder of the king- 
dom cf the Franks in Gaul. — It 4s 
not difficult now te conceive, how, 
alter his death in 481, it was’ easy 
for Clovis, in the feeble state of the 
Roman empire, to extend and estab- 
lish on a firm basis the dominions 
conquered tor him by his father. 
Amid the obscurity of the early 
history of modern nations, tradition 
frequently - gives an importance to 


‘ Monuments that of themselves would 


attract but little attention. Previous 
to the French revolution, there were 
on the roatl from Paris to St, Denis, 
some gothic p liars, surmounted with 
crosses, and placed tg oes on beth 
sides of the avenue. Felibren, in his 
History of the Abbey of St. Denis, 
says, on the authority of an ancient 
chronicle, that Philip the Bold, when 
he returned from Africa with the bones 
of his father, Lewis IX. would bear 
them to St. Denis himself, ainid the 
train of priests assembled on the oc- 
casion; that he was obliged to rest 
himself seven times on the road ; and 
that these crosses mark the places 
where he rested. MM. Brial, without 
contesting the fact, that Philip did 
bear the bones of his father, or even 
that he rested at these places, affirms 
that the crosses existed jong vetore. 
He finds thein noticed by Suget in 
his life of Lewis the Fat. ‘I his wrt 
ter says, they were erected to mark 
the right of toll, and other seignoral 
rights, granted. to the abbey by for 
mer kings, and confirmed by Lewis 
in 1124. 

In another paper AZ. Brial commu- 
nicates, from a manuscript of the 12th 
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century, some particulars of two grand 
offices under the crown of France, 
the dapiferat, and grande-sénéchalie. 
The author is Hugh de Cleers, of a 
poble family’ in Anjou, who was sent 
by Foulques V. count of Anjou, to 
negociate his restoratiun to the office 
of Grand Seneschal, with Lewis the 
Fat. Lewis having just received a 
complete defeat at Brenneville from 
Henry {. King of England, stood so 
much in no of the assistance of 
his vassals, that the application was 
quickly successful. 

Another paper of 44, Brial, expla- 
natory of a letter written by Ives de 
Chartres in the twelfth century, is 
litle interesting. 

In the next paper 4%, Boissy D’ An- 
glas, proves from authentic documents, 
that the treaty of peace of Vervins, 
concluded in 1598, was duly regis- 
tered by the parliament of Paris, 
which Voltaire and others had ques- 
tioned, and a recent historian has 
positively denied. 

M. Pastoret, who is charged with 
the continuation of the Collection of 
Ordinances of the kings of France, 
read a discourse on the public reve- 
mes of France, from the commence- 
TY of the third race to Lewis 

The nature and elements of pub- 
lic eulogies might appear foreign to 
the studies of the class, were the 
not connected with it by the consi- 
deration of what they were ainong 
the ancients. At the same time this 
species of writing is* too frequently 
called for among us, by sad and so- 
Jemn occasions, not to lead to a de- 
sire to establish the limits, within 
which our praise should be confined, 
and to determine how far censure is 
allowable. Induced by these motives, 
M. de Lisle de Sales has. considered 
the subject. His leading principle is, 
that the eulogies of men, who have 
led a public life, should not be pa 
negyrics, and that historical . truth 
should be their basis. Among the an- 
cients Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch and 
lacitus, are the only writers of this 
kind worthy to be taken as models. 


M. de Sales would class the accounts 
to be g ven of the deceased nembers 
of learned societies in the following 
manner: a literary Jife, for gteat 

BELFAST MAG. NU. XX, 


of that 
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writers; an historical essay for the 
modest man, who has written ‘but lit- 
tle, and been more ambitious of the 
esteem of his associates; aod a his- 
tory properly so called, for the pub- 
lic character, whom fame has placed 
in the rank of great men. Whth re- 
ard to avoiding censure of a man 
ately dead, he observes, that, if truth 
be any where adinissible, it is when 
it can affect nothing but senseless. 
ashes; and if the grave be a sacred 
lace, so much the more ought it to 

the inviolable sanctuary of truth. 

The different committees of the 
class have continued their labours 
with assiduity. That of the historians 
of France is preparing the sixteenth 
volume of its collection; that of the 
ordinances of the French kings, its 
fifteenth. ‘That of the literary histo- 
ry of France, though not established 
much above a year, will soon pub- 
lish a quarto vulume, the thirteenth 

oval The committee of 
medals and inscriptions will finish the 
first volume of the Medallic History 
of his majesty the Emperor, this year, 
1809. 

Among the works printed and pub- 
lished by members of the class, are 
the fourteenth volume of the Collec. 
tion of Historians of France by AZ. 
Brial, The thirteenth, which he pub- 
lished last year, 1808, contained his- 
torical letters of Popes and other dig 
nitaries, who participated in the go- 
vernment of church or state, in the 
last forty years of the llth century: 
the present brings these documents 
down to the year 1190, ‘lhe editor 
has éndeavoured ty ascertain the dates 


“of such letters as are without any, 


and has accompanied them with ex- 
planatory notes. Af. de Choiseul 
Gouffer has published the first part 
of the second volume of his Pictu- 
resque tour through Greece. Af. AZil- 
lin has issued the twelfth number of 
his Collection of Designs from An- 
tique Vases, vuigarly called Etruscan. 
This completes the first of the two 
yolumes, of which it is to consist. 


‘M. Gregoire, in his Literature of the 


Negrocs, has noticed every thing thag 
has been done by these despised -peo- 
pie, in the different walks of litera- 


ture and the arts. 04. Dupont de 
Oh btks has presented to the class, 
Dy | | 
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seven volumes of the works of Turgot, 
edited by him. The life of this 
statesman will occupy another volume, 
and a hinth will contain his lighter 
perforinances. 

Of the Correspondents of the class 
M “Riboud bas read ‘a general account 
of the monuments and antiquities of 
the department of the Ain. W. de 
Guignes has read an answer to some 
eritidisins on his Ancietit History of 
China, in his Voyage to Pekin; and 
an Historical account of the Chinese 
Astronomy from the most ancient times 
tothe year 776B.C. As. Silvester de 
Sacy read a report from the com- 
mittee on the plan of a Chinese 
Dictionary, which M. de Guignes is 
to publish. AZ, Levrier has shown, 
that a pretended charter of Lewis 
VIT. dated 1174, is a forgery. AT. 
Churles, Villers has published his trans- 
Jation of Proffessor Heeren’s prize 
essdy on the influence of the Croi- 
sades: a view of the universities and 
system of public education in Pro- 
testant Germany, particularly in the 
kingdom of Westphalia: and his re- 
port’ to the institute on the present 
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state of ancient history and literatnre 
in Germany. Another correspondem 
has sent a description.of the Bashaw- 
lik of Bagdad, where he has lop 
resided. This fine country, ravaged, 
since the fall of the Khalifs, by 
‘Lartars, Persians and ‘Turks, but stiji 
retaining some traces of its ancient 
magnificence, is now threatened by 
the formidable and fanatic sect of 
the Wahabees, ‘The author adds ap 
account of this sect, which sprung 
from that of the Carmatians about 
half a century ago, has successively 
subjugaied al] the tribes, and has at- 


tained such importance, as- to spread . 


affright from the Persian Gulf to the 
confines of Syria and Ceziren— 
These fanatics have drawn, the sword 
against all religions, but more espe- 
cially against all other Mussulmans, 
as corrupters of the true religion of 
Mohammed. With this N. de Sacy 
has printed some other pieces, parti- 
cularly an account of the Yasidees, 
a sect actuated by similar. principles, 


though as ancient as the fisst century 


of Mohammedanism. 
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Patent of Mr. Mark Isambard Bru- 


cutting Veneers, or thin board, by 
Machinery. 
Dated Sept. 1806. 
"an machinery for cutting ve- 
neers, consists of a frame, for 
supporting the wood to be cut, ca- 
pable of being elevated, and of being 
moved forwards or backwards as re- 
quired, and of a cutter, which has 
ato and fro motion longitudinally, 
that enables it toseparate the veneer, 
as the timber is torced against it. 
The frame is elevated by four screws 
rising frown a cast iron carriage, that 


slides in rails at right angles tothe 
~ @utter; each of these screws has a 


toothed wheel at its head, and they come 
Swfficientiy near, to admit of tiie ac- 
tion of an endless screw, placed at 
each extremity of a horizontal. axis, 
s0 that on turning it round the four 
elevatmg strews are made to revolve, 


nel of Portsca, fora new mode of 


and raise the bed which they support 
‘The two elevating screws at one sive 
of the endless screw, are right hand 
screws, and those at the other side, 
are left hand screws; and the spin- 
die of the endless screw is furnished 
with handles proper for turning it 
to the degree required for each ve- 
heer, 

‘the motion of the frame towards 
the cutter and back again, is given 
by a screw, acting on a rack, at right 
angles to the cutier, so, that by turo- 
ing a wheel at its head, the, carriage, 
with the frame and the, timber it 
supports may be moved towards the 
cuiter, and drawn back . again, to 
admit of the timber being. raised to 
‘take off another vesfeer. , 

The cutter, consists of. either a sin- 
gle piece, or of several, screwed to 
a frame which is moved, back, anc 
forwards (by mill-work) , before the 
timber horizontally along two rails; 
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which as they have to sustdin great 
furce, are connected by brackets to 
4 hollow cylinder of cast iron, like 
4 beam, that is fixed above them, 
vhich is itself supported by two 
standards, that rise trom the platforin 
ew which the whole rests, and to 
which they are firmly bolted. The 
sliding frame of the cutter is con- 
nected with the mill work by an 
iron rod. Instead of the long 
cutter mentioned, a narrow one ina- 


* gaged in a similar way, may be also 


used, according to the specification. 

in order to sharpen the cutter a 
lap (or sharpening stone) is placed 
ii the front of the frame, which 
carries the timber, in such a manner, 
that it can be raised by screws towards 
the cutter, under which it is brought 


by drawing back the carriage as much’ 


as necessary. 


. ‘The timber to be cut, is placed 


with its side towards the cutter a 
little obliquéely, and lies in a horizon- 
tél direction of course, as well ds the 
cuttér ; it is fastened to the frame, 


on the bed which supports it, by ce-’ 


ment or giue, in which fatter 
case, the top of the bed shoald be 
covered with wood. ‘I he slider being 
supposed in motion, the wWorkinan at- 
tending the engine adjusts at first the 
table to a proper degree of elevation, 
propels the carriage by turning the 
screw placed for tiat ptirpose, and 
guided by the apparent eifect of the 
cutter, continues to force forward the 
carriage until the veneer is entirely 
separated ; he then moves the carriage 
back, by turning the screw the other 
way, and prepares for another cut by 
elevatiig the bed that sustaiiis’ the 
timber, By the means aleady de- 
scribed. 
paw -vesran 

Observations... By this engine a quan- 
tity of veneers can be procured from 
an equal bulk of timber, nearly dou- 
ble that produced by sawing , as the 
stuff lost by the action of the saw 
(witich is very considerable in cutting 
veneers) ig uil saved by its effect. 

Besides this it also sayes the ex: 
pense of plaining’ the yeneers, for 
they come trom the engine sufficiently 


smooth to require nothing but polish. - 


ing to finish their surface, when used 
on any kind of-furnituce, “Vbe writer 
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from inspection can also assert that 
in ee other respect they are at 
least fully equal to sawed veneers if 
not superior. 





Patent of Mr. Awerstus Frederick 
De Heine of Burr-stree, Puss 
Smithfield, London, for Jinprove- 
menis in Printing aka Stunipi 
Presses. Datéd Feb. 1810, 
Mr. De Heine's engine for pressing is 

intended asa substitute for # scréw: and 
the mechanical arrangement Which pro- 
daces the power required is éffett by 
moveable wedges passing over fixé 
ones, thé foriner being  attathed td 
the lower end of a cylinder capiblé 
of being turned round by 4 lever, 
and the latter being fixed to the up- 
per end of another cylinder which 
possesses only an ascenditig and de¢- 
scending motion; the two cylinders 
ate placed vertically one over the 
other, and a spindle fro: one passes 
a sufficient length into a hole prepaf- 
ed for it in the centre of thé other, 
to keep them connected together stéa- 
dily in their proper positions, Only 
two wedges are attached to the faces 
of the cylinders, but it is Obvious 
more may be used if required. ‘Thesé 
wedges the Patentee calls sectors, and 
states that either two séctofs, a sector 
and a cylinder, ofa sector and roller; 
may be placed, in his engine, to act 
against cach other, It is dbvidus 
from theit position on the extremities 
of cylinders, that their tefininationg 
laterally inust be circular. 


Observations....W here it is only re- 
quired that the compressing power 
should move a little way (as is the 
case in printing, and in stamping va- 
rious articles of metal, and other 
substances) Mr. Dt Heine’s engine 
may be very well used instead’ of 
the screw; and as it can be made 
much cheaper, isso far advantageous, 
It also admits of having greater sur 
faces brought into action couveniently 
than the screw, so as to be 
capable of greater strength ata much’ 
less cost; but as the extent of. its 
motion back and forwards must be: 
very limited, the number of 
besides those mentioned, will be of 
course but few, to which it can be 
applied beneficially. | & | 
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On the water proof composition oa 
Chalk, Tar and Sand, a paced 
roofs, and its introduction into Ire- 

land, by Mr. William Bevans. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE HEAD OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AC. FOR THE BBlr 
FAST MAGAZINE, 

SIR, 
In answer to your’s of the sth 
inst, wherein you request to know 
the particulars concerning the ‘tar 
composition fer roofing houses, and 
alsu an account of the first. intso- 
duction of it into Irelana, I don’t 
know that | can do any thing better 
than to give you the saine directions 
that | haye given to other people. 

The composition was a discovery of 

Lord Stanhope’s, who covered his 

own house with it, about thirty vears 

ago; it has been frequently used at 
different places in England of late 
years, by Mr. Nash the archilect, 
and was first introduced into Ireland 
by him in covering Killymoon castle. 

He sent over a person on purpose to 

do it, who had been instructed, by 

Lord Stanhope’s man. Mr, Agnew 

of Kilwaughier senta personto hilly- 

moon to learn the art, and covered 

part of his house with it, and I 

understand that he has instructed a 

man of the name of Gilimore, who 

i have been told has done a good 

deal of it in Belfast, but-l understand 

that he has made some alterations 
in the manner of doing it, whetherit: 
will be any improvement or not, 
time will show. Mr. Nash has an 
invariable rule never to let any but 
men of experience do it, For although 

it appears very simple, it requires a 

great exactness, and a deal of atien- 

tion to be paid to it; there haye been 
some gutters done with it. but itis 
not recommended for toem, and never 

used for that purpose in England ; J 

would never recommend any person 

to try it from written instructions, 
for as it is @ most invaluable dis- 
covery, it would be a great pity 
that uw should get a bad name by 
falling into the hands pf inexperienced 
men. { am Sir, your obedient 
servant, William Bevans. 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE FAR COM- 
POSITION. 
going to cover a house 
? 


If you are 
you myst put in 


pith @ flat roo 
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joists as for a lead roof; if the beari 
should be long, you must have rn 
beams ; give the roof a fail of. 9 
inches in\S feet; on the joists put 
battins, 2 inches broad,. oa i thick ; 
which must be laid half an inch asunder; 
then cover the battins with slates, 
bedded in mortar ; tiles are ip general 
used in England, but I preter slates, 
and they are easiest got in. this country; 
the composition is laid on in two 
coats, the first consi-ts of tar and 
chalk only, and is called the skimming — 
coat, and the last the finishing coat; 
the first consists of 3 measures of chalk 
to one of tar, with as much sand 
stirred intoit as youcan ; the chalk must 
be perfectly dry, pounded very fine, 
and sifted through a fine sieve; the 
sand must be of three grists, . the 
coarsest about one eighth of an inch, 
and the finest to be quite fine, it 
should be sifted through. two sieves, 
one of an eighth of an inch mesh, 
and the other quite fine so as. to 
take the dust out, great care must 
be taken in setting the boiler, that 
the fire does not touch it, for ifthe flame 
touches the pot it burns the tar; 
the fire had therefore best be brought 
round the sides of the pot alone (by 
a five) and not be set under 
the boitom at all; the tar and chalk 
should be measured and mixed ina 
box, ‘The boiler may. be. nearly 
filled with it then for the first coat, 
but for the last coat one third of the 
boiler must be kept vacant. for sand; 
when it is all in, put on a good fire, 
and keep stirring it with an ifon 
server (made hke a _ small. spade) 
there is no limited time for boiling, 
but perhaps three or, four hours, 
will be about sufficient; to know 
when it is done, dip a bit ° of slate 
into it and put it into cold water to 
cool ; when if done, you can make.a 
slight impression. pn. it with your 
thumb-nail, but not with your thumb ; 
an ironing stove should be 
heated, to make the trowels hot, 
while the compositian is boiling; 
which when ready must be spread 
out as thin as you .can,,and as fast 
as possible, Jetting it run. into every 
crevice, ‘Ihe composition will, bork 
up quite thin if the tar be) good. 
"This coat will turn water for some- 
time; over. it jay the finishing cogt, 
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the composition for which is exactly 
the same, and to be boiled the 
same time as directed in the skim- 
wing coat, and when done the sand 


isto be put in and mixed well up 


with the server; put in the sand 
nlentifully for you can scarcely put 
fs too much; mix all well up; when 
done draw the fire, leaving ouly as 
much as will warm the servers and 
pots (for carrying it wp to the roof) 
your trowels must be quite warm or 
the stuff will pot spread; it must 
be spread half an inch thick, vehiog 
¢are to smooth the joinings we 

down, so as to make them disappear, 
which can only be done with a hot 
trowel; a small fire should be put 
under the boiler at first to keep the 
servers warm for mixing the chalk and 


far. 


Observations.,.Vhe person allyded 
to, by My. Bevans, as having in- 
structed Mr. Gillmore, in making the 
composition, is (we have reason to 
suppose from a letier received on 
the subject) Mr. Neilson; who has 
been “* for the last four years in the 
employment of Edward Jones Agnew 
esy. of Kilwaughter, managing and 
wperintending bis buildings.” 





As it appears from the last men-_ 


tioned letter, that some mistakes 
have arisen relative to a paper in 
No. 19 on the same subject, jf is 
thought proper to state that its in 
sertion did not originate from any 
application of Mr. Gillmore, that 


the gentleman who wrote it had no. 


acquaintance with him, and mepely 
Mentioned his name as an attentive 
workinan, who lad executed the 
work mentioned in a substantial and 
satisfactory manner; that the  infor- 
matioh was procured. at his desire 


more; and that had the names or 
the works of other persons whe were 
equally weil acquanited with the 
composition, been kuown at the 
time, they would have been as 
willingly mentioned as his, and that 
the only motive which the writer 
had for the publication, was the 
wrvice of the public, in conveyin 
'o them useful information on such 
subjects ; which it is part uf his bug- 
jess to do, heving underiakea to 


twist 


by a friend of his, from Mr. Gil - 


prepare the. head of discoveries 
und improvements in arts, manutac- 
tures, &c. for this magazine ; which 
head he has compiled, and furnished 
the remarks for since last August, 
Steps were taken shortly afier the 
ublication of No. 19, to procure 
infutmation from Mr, Bevins on -the 
subject by the intervention of a 
friend. of his, as. soon as it . was 
known that he was concerned in the 
introduction of the composition into 
Ieeland, and. if this information could 
have been got sooner it would have 
been inserted before this. 

- It is hoped this plain statement of 
facts, will prevent in future. the: 
person who sent the letter alluded 
to, from mistaking his own conjec- 
tures for proofs, and induce him to 
make some inquiries as to the cir- 
cumstances he thinks fit to descant 
on, before he again attributes to the 
writers for this work, motives fer their 
publications, which never even were 
subjects of their 4magination, 





Method of constructing houses with » 
earthen walls by Mr. Robert. Sal- 
mon of Woburn, 

| Trans. Soc. Arts,7.27. . 

This method is that which has lang 
been practised in -France, under the 
denomination of pise building: .in it 
egith ig rammed in between molds, 
as shall be described, to form the 
walls, and the molds are withdrawn 
and eleyated to form new portions o! 
it till the whole is completed. Mr. 
Salinon’s. Improvements ov the French 
plan, consist prinempally in using iro 
bolts for connectipg the sides of the 
mokis, instead of. wooden ones, and 
in fastening them! with iron keys, iu- 
steal of with ropes drawn tight by 
them with leyers. 

‘lhe sides of My. Salmon’s molds . 
consist each of leaves twelye feet long, 
twenty inches broad, gud one inch 
le boatds ¢f which are grooved . 
and tongued togefber, and gre. core 
nected ; and strengthened by several 
poses of wood natled across: then. 
Joles are made through these pieces 
ot, wood, at top and bottom (guarded 
by iron plates to prevent them irom 
rene) io receive iron bolis, which 
hold the two,frames parallel to each | 
oiker, fourteen or sixteen inchus a- 
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sunder, which is the thickness of the 
wali mitended to be formed between 
them. he bolts have: cach a large 
head at one end, aud a@ key passes 
through the other, to keep the frames 
togetuer: two boards of the breadth 
of. the thickness of the wail, are 
placed beiween the frames at the 
ends, to form the extremities of the 
mod; tiese voards are placed be- 
tween two boits, which come close 
to them, at top and bottom. 

When a wail is to be built, the 
foundation is laid wm brick work or 
stone, and carried up about nine inches 
above the ground, and upon this the 
iramies are placed, and bolted toge- 
ther, Whea the mold is filled with 
earth, and well rammed down, the 
heys are to be taken out of the 
bolts, and the bolts drawn out: the 
frames are then to be removed, and 
put together again, a length farther 
upon the wall, the bolts at the end 
being put through the holes left in 
the wall, only ouevof the end boards 
is now put in, and the ramming pro- 
ceeds as before. In this imanver 
straight walls may be built of any 
length, and when the lower course is 
finished, then the mold = may be 
taken to pieces, and be put together 
avain upon that coure; the lower 
bolis of the frame being pat through 
the bolt holes, which the upper bolts 
made m the wall, in the first oper- 
atton, to jasure the upper part of 
the wall being exactly over the low- 
er. Whea a wall ts*built thinner 
than wual, a block of wood must 
he placed before the head of cath 
bolt, su as to diniingsh the space be- 
iween the planks ' 

When the angle walls of a building 
are to be made, four of the frames 
are to be put togetlierso as to form 
& right’ angied mold. One end of 
cach frame is furnished with double 
balts (as before described) the other 
end of each fas two eye-bolts haed 
into it; then a bolt connects the two 
melds, so as to form a@ hinge; the 
irames are kept together sé as to be 
perpendicular to each other, by @ 
Joug iron tod hooked into eye-bolts 
fixed in frames. ‘The outside franies 
of the mould age joined together in 
a different mauner, one of tiem is 
loager than the other, and has iwe 
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pair of holes made through its end 
ts receive bolts, which are fastened 
to the ends of tie shorter frames, and 
the keys are put through the ends 
of tle bolts to secure the planks to. 
gether. A piece of wood is occa- 
sioually put between the end of the 
short frame and the side of tie other, 
to mecrease the space between the 
planks, to make a thicker wall, the 
two bolts at the end of the plank 
being received into notches in the 
piece of wood, and these bolts are 
then put through the holes prepared 
for them in the long frames. in build. 
ing the angie walls, it is necessary 
that the vertical joints formed be. 
tween each mold, should not be 
over one another, but arranged iy 
the same manner as the joints of 
brickwork ; this is accomplished by 
making the lower course of wall upoo 
the brickwork only half the length of 
the mold; which is done by placing 
the end board of the mold in the 
middie of it. The next course over 
this is to be made the whole ijength 
of the mold, the ensuing one only 
half, and so on till the wuole is fi- 
hished. 

Pieces of wood 1} inch square, 


and the length of the thickness of 


the wall, ave placed across over the 
upper bolis to heep the frames apart; 
ia the first course they are used at 
the lower bolts also, but after this 
is finished they are only necessary at 
the upper ones. 

When one course is carried round 


the building it frequently happens 


that the top becomes too dry to 
attach the succeeding course, and 
therefore it is adviseabie, that as soon 
as the frame is set for the succeeding 
course, a small qyantity of thick 
grout, composed of one-sixth lime, 
and four-fifths earth, be poured on 
the top of each course unmediately 
before the first layer of earth ts put 
in. A very smail quantity is sufficient 


and will add much to the strength. 


of the work, by cementing thie courses 
well. together at tbe. joints. ‘The 
workman should alsoy,.with the corner 
of the rammer, in ramming home to 
the upright joints, cut down a little 
of that part of the wall up to which 
he works; this will make the upright 
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jonts key together, and unite in a 
solid ~mauner. 

The earth proper for this work, 
should be a due mixture of sand 
and ciay. Clay by itself is particu- 
larly objectionable, as is also chaik, 
of calcareous earth of any sort. [he 
coarser the earth is the better, When 
used it shoukl retain no more mois- 
ture than just to make it adhere to- 
gether, under the pressure of the 
fogers. ‘hose earths which abound 
with a “mixture of grit or fine gravel 
are generally the best; as much 
earth should be put in each layer 
as to form about an inch and a half 
when compressed by ramming. 

The rammer should not be more 
than half an inch wide at the edye, 
in order that it may more forcibly 
compress every parc of the earth, 
which a flat rammer would not do so 
well. 

In making the walls, about three 
inches in thickness of loose earth 
should be put in each course, which 
dane, the same by means of a trowel 
made for the purpose, is drawn back 
aixl cleared from the face of the wail, 
and the space is then filled up with 
the facing composition, forming on an 
average about one inch in thickness. 
‘The common facing stutf is composed 
of lime one part, and earth, the 
same sort as used for walling, three 
parts. he hme and eaith mixed 
and slacked together the same as for 
mortar. ‘fhe more it is slacked and 
wetted the betier, provided time can 
be allowed for it again to dry and 
pulverise, so as to be fit for. ram- 
ming. ‘The better sort of facing stulf 
may have a small quantity more lime 
in it. 

‘The proper season for this work is 
when the earth can be got suflicient!y 
dry for the purpose ; the more early 
in the year the better, in order to 
give it time to dry before finishing ; 
or if Jate it would be adviseable not 
to finish till the year after it is built. 

Windows and doors may be left in 
the walls wherever wanted, by fixing 
the head of the mold and carrving 
up quoins to form them, in erecting 
which some bond timbers should be 
laid in coarse mortar, and rammed 
in with the earth, Lintels may also 
be laid at the proper height. But if 
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many windows and doors of a siz 

are wanted, i will be best to mak 
some frawes of rough boards, of 
width equal to the thickness of the 
walls, to be placed iv the situation 
of the windows and doors, When 
dane the earth is rammed up to them,» 
laying lintels over them, and bend 
timber at the sides, which should be 
as thin as possible to prevent chasnis 
between the earth and timber, in their 
drying and shrinking. 1 he bond tim- 
ber may be about 4 inches by L# 
liv thickness, floor or wall plates 6 
inches by 2; and lintels about 4 
inches thick; any slabs or rough 
stulf may be used, the earth being 
sure to ram Close to tt, and keep it 
in its place. 

lor common cottages, when the 
walls are up and covered in, the holes 
should be stopped with very cuarse 
mortar, made the same as the fac- 
ing stuff, but wetter, and the wail 
then be lime washed over with lime, 
and sharp sand, which should be 
made up in smuil quantities, and used 
winle hot; which may be done by 
adding a Knob of lime to sand a lit- 
tle at a time as it ts usec. 

Kor better sort of cottages, the 
better kind of facing stuff may be 
used, and then the whole may be 
lune whited as before mentioned.— 
But if it be required to make the 
finishing as perte:t as possible, the 
following is the best mode: with wa- 
ter and a brush therougnly wet and 
soak the face of the wall, for two of 
three vards in superticies at a time; 
ailwh ch part during the wetting should 
be rubbed and worked about with « 
hand float, til the fuce is rubbed 
smooth and even; by which the fae- 
ing Composition wil form a peasant 
and regular colour, and the face be- 
come smooth and bard when dry, 
and not liable ‘to scale off as a cout 
of piaister would do. ‘This tivishing 
will be still improved by a smal! 
quantity of lime being put into the 
water which is used for soaking the 
face: and if after the wall is weil 
souked and rubbed, there be thrown 
on it with a brusi some lime and 
sund (such as is used for time whit- 
ing) and this also be worked into the 
face: the surface will then become 
as perfect and hard as stucco, 
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Several wails have been made at 
Wovurn, wilt the above frames 
in the way described, under the di- 
rection of Mr. sulmob; and bis own 
house also was bulit in this mauver 
about tweive vears ago, which is 4s 
close, warm and dry tu the walis, 
as if built of brick. 

Mr. dalmon computes the expense 
of a superficial yard of this walling 
at Woburn, whee labour is 1s. 10d. 
per day, as follows. er 
Labour in making compositions, }°; 5 

ramming, &C. . 2 we gh” 
Lime used in the composition, 5 

at Sd. per bushel, .. ¢ $ 
Lime aud labour tm rubbing and ) 

finishing the suriace,. . § 


If the wall is to be finished at 
both sides, add. . 

Total for walls finished at both) , 4 
ae ee eer og OF 
The great impediment to this work, 
is the difficulty of getting proper 
earth for it, as it is -not tu be 
found in all plices; it ts” therefore 
best to make a experiment on a 
small piece, in any situation, and 
let it stand only covered at the top, 
for a winter at least, before nore 

be done. 

Care must be taken that the work 
be well rammed, as if the work is 
Gove by task it will ve the interest of the 
labourer to do it: slightly, and its 
perfection depends in a grevt mea- 
swe on attention to this pout, 

Models of the frames aud ctensils 
used in making these earthen walls, 
are deposited at. ihe house of the 
Society of Arts in’ London, together 
with a working drawing, on a seve 
of! an inch to a toot, for the inspec- 
tion of any person inclined to bu ld 
be thdS manner, 

‘the society voted Mr. Salmon a 
premium of twenty guineas fer this 
Coimibumicalion, 


el 


Observations...it- is supposed that 
tliis method of building wuuld suc- 
coed very well in Ireland, as there 
ure few places in it: where proper 
earth for the purpose canuot be pro- 
cured, as is proved by the frequency 
ef commen e@luch walls Mi jilvet 
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districts. Some London writers haye 
indeed gone so far as to imply that 
earthen cottages were peculiar to 
lreland, but it is well known that 
they are full as comman in Waies, 
Cornwall, and Devonshire, in which 
last county they are used for buildings 
two stories high, and for garden 
walls; that they are also cominon 
on the Continem, appears from the 
mode of building which is the subject 
of this paper, having been _ intro. 
duced into England from France, 
where it has been practised from a 
very remote period, 

‘the method. of vuilding in frames 
or molds has not been always con- 
fined to the formation of earthca 
walls ; tt was formerly practised by 
the Romans in ratsing wails of smail 
stones; and the existence of theruins 
of some of these buildings to this 
day, is a suflicient proof of the ex- 
ceilence and duravility of the 
method. ‘Lhe frames and molds 
used for this purpose were probably 
of the same natuie as those described; 
aud the method which they used 
in building (as appears from the re- 
mains of walls built in this manner) 
was, after fixing the molds tm their 
proper position, to pack small stones 
in them in regular courses as Close 
as possible, aud then to fill up all 
the interstices with a fluid composition 
of hot lime, sand and water, similar 
to oun grouting. 

As this last method of building is 
not at present practised, that we 
huow of, iis expense comparatively 
with otner modes cannot be stated, 
but it is extremely probabie that it 
would be found cheaper than any 
other masonry, wherever sage 
stunes, or bricks were scarce an 
dear, if not in most other situations, 


De Luc’s electric Column. 
Phil, Mag. V. 35,317 


The small bells connected to De 
Luc’s electric column (mentioned in 
the last number) which were put up 
on the 14th of March have con- 
tinued to ring from that day to the 
23a, of April, when the account of 
them was forw.rded, with the foilow- 
ing interyals of rest;, On the 24th of 
March ‘they ceased to ring for about 
a minufe, aid again in .the same 
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day for about three minutes. They 
were also supposed to have stopped 
for about half a minute the wext 
day; but this is much doubted, 
Since that time they have been 
kuown once to cease ringing. On 
the 15th of April, the closet where 


they are placed was opened, when, 
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the clapper was observed to vibrate 
with velocity. Itis thought the loud- 
ness of the sound is considerable 
eucreased of late; also that the 
Vibrations of the clapper are quicker 
than wheau the apparatus was put in- 
to the closet on the 23d of March. 
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RELIGION. 


THREE Sermons on the Jubilee; by 
Rev. C. Buchannan, D.D, 1, the Mosaic 
Juvilee, 2, the British Jubilee, 3, the 
trae, Or Heavenly Jubilee, 3s, 

rhe Grounds oa which the Charch of 
England Separated from the Church of 
Rome, ls. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments; by Simon Patrick, D.D. 
Bishop of Ely, 9. 

Christ Divided, a Sermon; by T. E. 
Middleton, D. D, preached atthe Visitation 
at Lincoln, 2s, 

POLITICS. 

Mr. Capel Lotit, on Reform, 1s. 6d, 

A Letter to Samuel Whitbread, esq. on 
the Military Conduct of Lord Welling- 
ton, aud on the Marquis of Wellesley’s 
government in ludia; by Brittannicus, 4s. 

The Reformist’s reply to the ** State of 
Parties” of the Edinbargh Review, is. 6d, 

Notes on the minutes of the Court 
Martial for the trial of Admiral Lord 
Gambier, 8s 6d. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, XC, 

Essay on Warm and Vapour Baths, 
with hints for a new mode of applying 
heat and culd for the cure of Diseases ; 
by Edward Kentisby M.D. 6s. 6d. 

The 2 vol. of the Annual Medical Re- 
view and Register fur i809, 12s. 

Observations on Indigestion, showing 
the efficacy of Ipecacuania in relieving it, 
translated from the French of M. Daue 
benton; by Dr. Buchan, Is. 6d. 

A Letierto Dr. Haygarth, on the Conta- 
gious nature of the Fever of Grenada ; 
by Dr. Crisholm, 6s. 

Tabular views of the Ahatomy of the 
Human body; by Dr. Ayshford, 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the nature of the Malig- 
hant Coutagious Ulcer, as it cenerally ap- 
pears inthe British Navy 4 by Surgeon 
Little, 2s. Gd. BOTANY. 


An [ntroductier to the study of Cryp- 
togainous Plants; by Kurt Sprengel, M. 
D. Proffessor of Botany at Haile, 9s. 

BELFAST MAG, NO, XAII. 


A Synoptical Compound of British Bo. 
tany, trom the class Monandria, to Poly. 
gamia, arranged after the Linngwan 
System; by John Galpine, A.L.S, 

POEPRY. 

Hope, a poetical Essay; with various 
other Poems; by Miss Balfour, Newtown- 
limavaddy, | vol. 8vo, 5s, ‘5d. larger ime 
pression, 6s, 6d. 

Dramatic and Miscellaneous Poems ; 
by John Earl of Carysfort, 1-1 1 6. 

The Times. a Poem, 2s, 6d, 

Marmion Travestied; a Tale of Mo- 
dern times; by Peter Pry, esq. 12s. 

The Pleasures of Friendship, a Poem ; 
by Frances Arabella Rowden, 7s. 

The Sabine Farm; a poem, 

The Associate Minstrels, 7s, 

Poeins, consisting of tue Mysteries of 
Mendip, the Magic Ball, Sunnets, &c, by 
James Jennings, 7s. 4 

NOVELS TALES AND ROMANCES. 

Tegg’s collecuuon ot Gothic Tales and 
Romauces, No 1, 6d. 

Tegg’s Miniature Novelist ; The man of 
Peeling ; The Man of the World ; Paul 
aud Virginia; Indiav Cottage, 6d. each. 

The Prison of Moutaaban, or limes of 
Terror, 6s. MISCELLANEOUS, 

Naval Considerations, upon the letters 
of Lord Melville and Mr. Rose, relative 
to the construction of a Naval Arsenal at 
North fleet, 2s. 

A letteron the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, 2s. 

The History of the Inquisitions, includ. 
ing the Seercet Transactions of these hor- 
rid tribunals, 1.2 12 6. 

A Statementof Facts delivered to Lord 
Minto, ov bis arrival at Madras; by W. 
Petrie, esq. 

Five Letters to Sir Samuel Romilly, on 
his motivo respecting the Penal Laws ; by 
Ante Draco, 2s. od. 

A Treatse on the Breeding and Manavcea 
mentof Live Stuck, tu which aie added, 
Directions for making Cheese aud Butter, 
curing Hames, Pickbug Pork, and wugees, 
&e. L14 0. 
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Hassel’s Drawing Magazine, No. 1, with 
four views from nature, 6d. 

A letter to the Conductor of the Critical 
Review on the subject of Religious tolera- 
tion, Is. 6d. 

Epistles on Women, Exemplifying their 
Character, avd Condition, in various ages 
and nations; by Lacy Aiken, Ts, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Sir Phiip Sydney; by Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. 1.1 5 ©. : 

The High price of Bullion, a proof of 
the Depreciation of Bank-notes; by Da- 
vid Ricardo, 2s. 6d. 

Specimens of Ancient Scuiptare: by 
the Society of Diietanti, vol 1, IS. 18s. 

A Treatise on the danger of Travelling 
in Stage Coaches, and a remedy proposed ; 
by Rev. W. Milton, A.M. 3s, 

Advice to Sportsmen, with Anecdotes 
of the most renowned shots, Hints in the 
choice of Dogs, Guus, &c. with 16 En. 
gravings ; by Rowlandsm, 

The Analysis of Beauty, by Hogarth, 
and Rules for drawing Caricatures ; with 
an Essay on Comie Painting; by Francis 
Grose, F.R.S, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

The History of the Life and Reign of 
Alexander the Greattranslated from Quin- 
tus Curtius, 24s, 

The Complete Angler; by Walton and 
Cotton, with notes, by Sir John Hawkins, 
and the present Editor, 15s, 

Cambria Triumphans, or Britarn in its 
perfect lustre ; by Percy Enderbie, gent. 

Naufragia or Historical Memoirs of 
Shipwrecks, and of the Providential de- 
liverance of Vessels; by James Stanier 
Clarke, F.R.S. 6s, 6d. 


Monthly Retrospect of Folitics. 
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An inquiry into the Fffects produced 
by the Bank restriction billson the na- 
tional currency, with plans for maintain. 
ing the national coins in a state of periec. 
tion and umformity, by R. Mushet of 
his Majesty’s mint, 4s. 

The Butcher’s Book, consisting of print. 
ed forms so drawn up, as to be of great 
assistance to the trade, 3s. : 

The County Annual Register, contain- 
ing the Domestic Annals of the varioug 
counties of Enuland, 1 vol. 8vo, 

A Letter to Basil Montagu, esq. on his 
remarks relative to a passage on Criminal 
lawiin Dr. PaleWs works, Is. Od, 


-—— 
NOTICE OF BOOKS TO BE Pups. 
LISHED. 
SHORTLY TO BE PUT TO PRESS, 

A Collection of Psalms aud Hymns pro. 
per for Christian Worship, and for the use 
of congregations and tamilies, selected 
and arranged, by the Rev. A. G, Malcolm, 
A.M. Presbyterian Ministerof Newry; as- 
sisted by several judicious friends of the 
Presbgterian ministry. 

The compilation will contain upwards 
of four bundred Psalius, and Hymns eg- 
bracing all the principal subjects of Chris. 
tian faith and practice, aud arranged ac- 
cording to their subjects, under -proper 
heads, so as to make the work assume, as 
much as possible, a regular and connected 
form. As one considerable object of the 
coinpiler is to prodace a good family book 
of devotional compositions in verse, a 
considerable numberof Psalms and Hymns 
will be introduced, which are particularly 
adapted to family worship, 


a ————————————————————— SEE 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


FFAIRS on the Continent have 

proceeded in a very even tenor 
since bBonaparte’s second marriage, 
Alter fifteen years of warfare, he 
seems for the first time to divest 
himself of care and enjoy luxurious 
repose in the arms of youthful 
beauty. Is this apparent Indifference 
to the wonted objects of his ambi- 
tion real or deiusive? Can the stern 
warrior be indeed softened into the 
uxorious husband; or is it merely 
a-seasonable compliment to his new 
Empress, and an exercise of bis usual 
policy in order to soothe the irri- 
tation, and lull the apprehensions of 


her father? Whatever may be the 


cause, bis conduct relative to Spaiir 
has created considerable | surprise ; 
and we suppose that after the battle 
of ‘Talavera, had not Lord Welling- 
ton judged of the reinforcements 
coming to that country rather by 
Bonaparte’s usual procedure than by 
what from appearances has actually 
taken piace, he would have marched 
iorwards to Madrid, and from the 
specimen they had recently received 
of the valour of our troops, probably 
without much farther opposition. 
The last accounts mention his Jord- 
ship’s having again marched _ into 
Spain at the head of 25 or 26,006 
troops, and a large body of. Portu- 
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gueze, commanded by Marshall Beres- 
tord, but we fear it is now too late, 
aud that even the gsining of a 
battle would only retard tor a little 
the subjugation of Portugal, without 
beuveliting Spain, and at a very 
disproportionate expense of valuable 
jives. Lhe accounts we receive of 
ibe operations in the Peniasula are 
rather contradictory ; but we can 
gasily collect two things, that the 
reinforcements to the French armies 
there, are neither so numerous nor 
quick in thelr progress as they 
were expected to be after peace 
was concluded with Austria, and, 
that nevertheless, they are still pro- 
gressively advancing in the conquest 
of that coyntry. We migit speculate 
on the time it will require to put 
Spain and Portugal in the entire 
possession of the enemy ; but it will 
be better to wait until the course 
of events renders it a bare statement 
ot facts;—just observing, that Cadiz 
which was held up as a_ second 
Gibraltar, has been greatly reduced 
from that rank by the reduction of 
Fort Matagorda, whereby the ap- 
proaches ot the be-iegers are con- 
siderably facilitated. 

As to the other states of Europe, their 
fate depends in a great measure on 
the will of Bonaparte, and as he has 
been quiescent for some months, 
they have remained quiet also, but 
will speedily be put in motion when 
he tires of his present inactivity. 
‘Turkey, which still preserves her 
relations with England, seems. alone 
to engage hisattention, as French and 
Austrian troops are accumulating on 
her frontiers. ‘he fate of that 
country is interesting to us, not for 
itself, but the consequences that must 
ensue to our eastern possessions, 
were it soon to become the property 
of the Imperial triumvirate, ‘These 
apprehensions, however, are distant ; 
we have dangers nearer and of iL- 
initely greater concern, arising from 
ubyses in the public administration of 
affairs, the increasing discontents of 
the people on that account, and 3 
want of confidence in their repre- 
sentatives; which the latter, from 
some obvious causes, seem both un- 
able and unwilling to regain. 

This schism between the commons 
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and the people is daily widening, 
With a fair representation of the 
people, and a house of commons 
emanating from them, the interests of 
the electors and the elected could 
not materially diverge. But the pe- 
titions Jay open a very different 
state of things. The people, in the 
comprehensive sense of that word, 
have no check whatever over the 
election of a very numerous body 
of the members, and even the con- 
trou! of the people over those sup- 
posed to be to a_ certain degree 
popularly elected, is very small. 
Jbve influence of government, either 
directly or indirectly through  land- 
lords and other causes, renders the 
number of free elections very small 
indeed. We have the tenants and 
dependents of some bigher dependents, 
under still higher dependents, rising 
in almost infinite progression. Froin 
these causes, the house of commons 
is more influenced by the prime 
minister, who is sometimes only a 
puppet in the hands of others who 
pull the wires, than really dependent 
on the people. Hence arise the 
jealousiés against the assumed privi- 
leges of the commons, lest they 
should be exercised in favour of the 
encroachinents of the prerogative of 
the crown, rather than against its 
undue influence, and such is the 
ground work of the present struggle. 
As friends to liberty, and advocates 
fur the full establishment of — the 
democratic branch of our govern- 
ment, according to the theory of 
the constitution, we ardently hope 
that this struggle may tcrininate in 
favour of pailiamentary reform on 
substantia! and unequivocal principles, 
and may sever cease until this most 
important improvement is obtained, 

Among the popular proceedings 
we have in addition to the Westinins- 
ter meeting, noticed in our Jast’ re- 
trospect, tu record the resolutions gnd 
petitions of the freeholders of Middie- 
yex, and of the livery of London, 
together with the resolutions of the 
town of Carmarthen. Along address 


to Sir Francis urdett was also voied 
at the Middlesex meeting, on the 
motion of Major Cartwright, com- 
prising with some merited eulogiuins 
on the baronet, the Major’s plan for 
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parliamentary reform, and a system 
of national armed detence. Not- 
withstanding a sincere wish for re- 
form, and the security of liberty, 
may it not be permitted to the 
friends of philanthiopy and peace, to 
express a fear that this system of 
an armed people would tend to 
make us too much a warl ke nation, 
and add to the danger already so 
powerful and likely to prevail, that 
kurope may relapse into the des- 
potism of military governments, alter 
the model of France? 

The advocates for privilege on 
both sides of the house are rallying, 
and on this one point coalescing 
their strength, but there is no ap- 
earance of coucession to the people. 
he commons reject the petitions 
from the freeholders of Middlesex 
and the livery of London, and 
ministers reward Charles Yorke 
by giving to him the place of first 
Jord of the admiralty in addition to 
the sinecure office of teller of the 
exchequer. ‘Ihe electors of Cam- 


bridgesiiire punish him and express 


their opinion of him Oy: refusing 
to re-elect him, while ministers ‘after- 
wards and in defiance reward him. 
Petitions are rejected because they 
are not sufficiently submissive ; but 
it cannot be reasonably expected, 
that the people will not complain 
when their opinions are so entirely 
disregarded. lhe unmeaning lullaby 
of adulation, or petitions conceived in 
common-place terms world» be un- 
worthy of the cause and the oc- 
casion. Freedom speaks a strong 
language. Colonel Barré gave a 
virtuous example of spirited opposi- 
tion in a speech he made in the 
house of commons many years ago, 
previous to a secession of the op- 

sition of that day. 

It is worthy of record, and is ex- 
pressed in the following energetic 
terms ; 


** Since I hadthe honour, said Colonel 
Barré (not to say the dishanour of sit- 
ting in this house) I have been witness to 
many strange, many infamous transac- 
tions. 

“What can be your intention in at- 
tacking all honour and virtue? do you 
mean to bring all men to a level with 
yoursetves, and to extirpate all honour 
aud independence, 
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** Perhaps you imagine a vote will 
setile the whole controversy. Algae! 
you are not aware that the manner js 
which your vote is procured is a secret ty 
no man. 

** Listen; for if you are not totally ea). 
lous—if your conserences ate hot seared, 
I will speak daggers te your souls, and 
wake you toail the hells of guilty recol- 
lections, 

“| } will follow vou with whipe and 
stings through every maze of your unex. 
ampled turpitude, and place thorns under 
the rose Of mintstenal approbation. You 
have flagrantly violated justice and the 
law of the land, opened a door for anar- 
chy and confusion. 

**Atter assuming an arbitrary dominion 
over law and justice, you issue orders, 
warrants and proclamations against every 
opponent, and send prisoners to your 
bastile ail those who have the courage 
aud virtue to defend the treedom of the:r 
country. But it is in vain that vou hope 
by fear and terror to extinguish the native 
British five ; the more sacrifices, the more 
martyrs you make, the more numerous 
the sons of hberty will become ; they 
will multiply lke the hydra, and hurl 
vengeance on your heads, Let others 
act asthey will. while I have a tongue or 
an arm they shall be free. And that I 
may not be a witness of these monstrous 
proceedings I will leave the house; nor 
do I doubt but every independent, every 
honest man, every friend to England will 
follow me. 

“These walls are unholy, baleful, 
dead!y, while a prostitute majority holds 
the bolt of parliamentary power, and 
hurls its vengeance only upon the vir- 
tuous,”’ 

The opponents of reform are also 
zealous out of doors. A partial meet- 
ing of the livery of London was 
called together after the general 
meeting, but their plan of secrecy 
was deteated, and the indeiatigable 
Waithman attended, and succeeded 
in outvoting them, on their own 
ground, ‘Lhe minority _ retreated, 
and published a counter address as 
was their indisputable right. Free 
discussion is all that ought to be 
desired, and although numbers do 
not constitute a test of truth, it 3s 
pleasing to find as an omen of 
better times that the great majority 
is in favour of reform. ‘The party- 
cry of Jacobinism, so successfully 
employed by Pitt, is losing its force, 
and reasop, after a period of intatua 
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tion is returning to assume its sway, 
whiie interested and dishonest pre- 
tences of false loyalty are losing 
their hold on the minds of many, 

Lord Erskine has advocated the 
cause of the people in the house 
of lords On the grounls of law— 
and a number of the livery of London, 
headed by the patriotic Sheriff Wood, 
went in procession to the tower to 
read to Sir Francis Buidett the re- 
solutions of the livery. ‘lhese are 
strong unequivocal proofs that the 
people do not consider that the house 
of commons are advocating — their 
cause, or that the privileges of the 
house are maintained for the bene- 
fit of the people as is sometimes 
asserted in the house. Yet it 
is doubtful how tar the people 
are prepared to support a cool, 
steady, deliberate, but persevering 
opposition to those measures which 
they co.sider to be wrong Some 
fear it will terminate as the efferves- 
cence of the moment. ‘here may 
be some little inflammation about 
the head, but are not the body and 
extremities as cold and toerpid as 
ever? 

A feeble opposition without nerve 
or furce cau never succeed. To do 
goou etfeciualiy, the people must be 
In earnest, they must lave virtuous 
entuusiasim and not too readily be 
discouraged by obstacles. We con- 
deman ‘the right divine to govern 
wrong,” whetber advanced in support 
of the regal power, or as in the pre- 
sent instance by Mr. Ponsonby in 
defence of exerting the privileges of 
parliament against the peopie 

It is a curious fact in the marriage 
of Bonaparte that the civil marriage 
preceded the religious contract. by 
the laws of France marriages duly 
contracted before the civil legal au- 
thorities are valid, and the religious 
ceremony may be added or not at 
the option of the parties. ‘lhis sys- 


tem is wisely adopted upon the liberal 


plan, that no difliculty should occur 
1) marriage on account of religious 
persuasions ; some conscientiously ob- 
ject to the forms used by the various 
churches or societies. In England 
the case is still harder, as there, ail 
Must be married with the exception 
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of Jews and Quakers by a Clergy- 
man of the Church of Lngland.—- 
very person in Irance ts obliged to 
appear first, ‘before the magistrate, 
ad then he may go to what religious 
cominunity he pleases for the com- 
pletion of his contract Whe so in- 
clines, or if he is satisfied with this 
simple procedure, the contract is va- 
lid. Thus perfect religious liberty is 
in this respect establisned in France, 
without any encroachment on the va- 
lidity of the marriage contract, aud 
it would be well if we were not toy 
proud to borrow from our neigh- 
bours. 

We are sorry to find that Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’s humzene and enlighten- 
ed plans to abridge the list of capi- 
tul offences has tailed for the present. 
The dread of innovation and resent- 
Ment against his honest politica) con 
duct, have had a momentary triumph, 
but we look forward to the prospect 
of success ultunately crowning his 
humane exertions. Notwithstanding 
his temporary defeat, this enlightened 
and liberal senator proceeds in the 
even tenor of his way, and judicions- 
ly couples with his plan, a retorm 
in the system of transportation, and 
a scoene to employ convicts at 
hard labour im penitentiary bouses,-— 
a plan embracing these three great 
objects would most materially in. 
prove our system of criminal jugis- 
pruaence, Sir Samuel's -teady perse- 
verence, and bis eoighiened Views of 
judicial policy, mark a compreben- 
sive mind, 

At a meeting of the Common 
Council of Dublin, a petition to the 
house of commons for the repeal of 
the Union between Great Britain aid 
lieland was agreed to, but bemg 
sent to the board of Aldermen for theit 
concurrence, is likely to Le Ccushion- 
ed by them. ‘The artifces by whica 
the Union was accomplished, are in- 
defensible, and reflect equal discre- 
dit on the grani actor in bribing on 
the occasion, us well as on those who 
fur themseives, or their relations sold 
their votes fur those bribes. Offices 
in church and state, end situations of 
the highest importance, which ought 
tu be kept pure, from the slightest iin- 
pulations, were according to accredit- 
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have not in the linperal Pasliament 
4 more corrupt legislature, aud there 
is less of the irritation of party po- 
hitiics. Wublaauay suller a little. aod 
the retailers of "supe riiuities i ay 
loucly complain of tue dimmution of 
their sales, but commerce is :nde- 
pescent of such feeble aids, and draws 
very Little support from the luxuriotts 
chas Lie funds of Juxury do lit. 
tle, but the capitarcapioyed in trade 
dees much to iuroish profitable em- 
ployment to the working classes, and 
support tne independ nce Ol a vation, 
* Priuces and Lords may flourish or nay 
fade.’’ 

andso may those most immediately de- 
eudant on them, but national happiness 
ts built on a more secure basis, and is 
founded on frugality, industry, and en- 
lightened and well directed perseverance, 

Many failures have taken place in 
Dublin, and by some these have been 
attribuicd to the etlects of the 
union. but no—overtrading, and a 
wish to imitate the toolish yotaries of 
luxury and tolly in high life, often 
multiply bankruptcies, and produce 
the evils so justly to be deplored.— 
Live within compass, and = mocerate 
ambitious desires, are maxims admi- 
yabiy calculated to promote the real 
prosperity of nations or of indivi- 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
MEETING OF THE FREEHOLDERS OF 
MIDDLESEX 

Ar a numerous and respectable meeting 
of the freeholders of the county of Middle- 
sex, held at the Mermaid, Hackney, on 
‘Phursday the 26th day of April, 1810, pur- 
suaxt toa requisition, the following reso- 
lutions were entered into ; 

Resolved... Thac the petition now read 
be adopred, and that it be presented to the 
House of Commons by our representatives, 
George Byng, and William Mellish, esgqrs. 
who are hereby instructed to support the 
same. 

That we highly approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the Electors of Westminster, 
at thew late meetwg ; and most heartily 
concur iv the seatiawuis contained in their 


tue Union. We’ 
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letter to Sir Francis Burdett, and in his 
alswer. 

That the thanks of this meeting are due 
and are hereLy given to Sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. for his truly patriotic conduct in Par. 
lament ; for his unanswered and unanswer. 
able argument in the case of John Gale 
Jones, vindicating the rights of the sub. 
ject, and denying the power of the House 
of Commons to imprison, without trial, 
and during pleasure, the people of Eng. 
land; for his letter to the Speaker protest. 
ing against the power of the House of 
Commons to imprison, in like manner, one 
of their members, for laying before his 
Constituents a faithful account of his con- 
duct in Parliament, and for his constitu. 
tional resistance to the Speaker’s warrant, 
whereby he has given a practical illustra- 
tion of its inefficiency, and has shown that 
it could not be put in force without mili- 
tary aid, a violation of our ancient laws, 
and a breach of the privileges of English- 
men, 

That these resolutions be fairly trans. 
cribed, and presented to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett by the sheriff, accompanied by George 
Byng and William Mellish, esqrs. our re- 
presentatives, . 

That the address to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, which has been read, be adopted as 
the act of this meeting. 

That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to George Byng, esq. one of our representa- 
tives, for his yeneral conduct in parliament. 

That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Sheriffs for their readiness in calling 
this meeting, and for their judicious and 
impartial conduct in the chair, 

"That these resolutions be advertised. 


M. Waop, en 
Joun A1 alas Sheriffs 


TO THE HONOURABLE THR COMMONS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDUM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEME- 
LED. 

‘The petition of the freeholders of Mid- 
diesex agreed to in full county this 26th 
duy of Apri, 1810 

Showeth, that we have observed with 
conccry that in the eases of Mr, Jolu Gale 

Joves and Sir Francis Burdett, bart, your 

bouse assamed and exercised a power un- 

known tothe law and unwarranted by the 
cuustitution, 

Your Speaker’s warrant has been ex- 
ecuted by wiiita y foree—an Englishman’s 
house, his sanctuary, has been violated 
and the blood of unoffending citizens bas 
been shed in the strects, 

Aguimst the existence ag well as the 
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exercise of thts powers te solemnly pro- 
test—-a protest the more “necessary be- 
euuse your votes in its support are entered 
on your journals—not so the letter of Sir 
Francis Burdett to your Speaker, denying 
you such jurisdiction, 

{n the early part of this reign, in the 
case of Mr Wilkes, the rights of this coun- 
try aud of the nation were repeatediy and 

vossly violated by the house of commons. 

At jength the law triumphed, = Altera 
struggle of nearly tweaty vears the house 
abandoned the pretensions they had arro- 
gated, and * expunged” from their jours 
nals ‘fall their declarations, orders and 
resolutions, as being subversive of the 
rights of the whole body ef electors of 
this kingdom. 

You have during your pleasure deprived 
the citizens of Westininster of their shaie 
inthe representation, and the public at 
large of the exertions of a tarthfal servant, 
in whose ability, firtaness, and jntegrity, 
they pre-eminently coutide, 

We view with jealousy and suspicion the 
shutting up Sir Francis Burdett in prison, 
when the attentionof the nation is directed 
with anxiety to his intended motion for 
areform in the representation of the peo- 
ple in your honourable house—that house, 
in which the traffic in seats has been a- 
voved in the case of Mr. Perceval‘ and 
lord Castlereagh, ‘*to be as notonous as 
the sun at noon day ;” a practice ‘* at 
the mention of which,’ in the emphatic 
language of your Speaker, ‘* our ances- 
tors Would have startled with indiznation.”” 

“ We therefore pray you to follow the 
example of your predecessors, to  ex- 
punge all your declarations, orders, and 
resolutions on the subject, as tending to 
the subversion of our liberties,” and to 
the introduction of a omiilitary despotism, 
antto recall Sir Francis Burdett to the 
service of the country in Parliament, that 
he may there enforce that plan of re‘orm 
which last session he so powerfully recom- 
mended, and which in our opinion ts abso- 
lutely necessary for the stability and hoe 
nour of the throne and the satety aud 
weH being of the people: 

Signed in the nawe aud iu the behalf of 
this meeting by, &c. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LIVERY OF LONDON, 
SMITH, MAYOR. 

In a meeting or assembly of the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Liverymen of the several 
sompanies of the city of London, in Com~ 
mon Hall, assembled, at the Guildhall of the 
sid city, on Friday, the 4th day of May,1810. 

1, Resolved... That the Livery of Lon- 
doa, impressed with the deepest sentiments 
f alarm, regret, and indignation, at the 
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late extraordinary and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, which 
by the arrest and imprisonment of two of 
their fellow subjects, have, as they 
conceive, superseded the lawsof the land, and 
set up in their stead, under the claim of pri- 
vilege, an undefined, capricious, and arbi- 
trary power, feel themseives irresistibly 
called upon to express, at a crisis so new, 
so arduous, and so fatal to thejr rights and 
liberties, their unqualified reprobation of 
measures equally subversive of the first prin- 
ciples of the con-titution, derogatory to 
the real interests and dignity of the House 
ef Commous, and injurious to the honovr, 
glory and happiness of the Sovereign aud 
the People of chese realms. 

2. Resolved..Mhat it appears to us, that 
the Commons House of Parliament in come 
mitting te prison Mr. John Gale Jones, and 
in breaking open the house of, and also in 
committing to prison ove of their members, 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. for alleged libels 
upon themselves, offences which, if estab- 
lished were provided against by the laws of 
the country, have been at once accusers, legi- 
slators, judges, jurors, and executioners in 
their own cause, sheltering themselves un- 
der the pretence of privilege and exercising 
a partial and summary jurisdiction, without 
redress or appeal. 

3. Resolved... That the whole system of 
British jurisprudence, has been thus shaken 
to its foundation, and a discretionary power 
assumed over the liberties o' the People, as 
declared and established by the great clart- 
er, repeated and confirmed by the petition 
of Right and the Bill of Right and recog- 
nized, enforced, and illustrated by a muiti- 
plicity of statutes, 

4. Resolved... That it has been idly and 
vainly enacted and re-euacted, “ That no 
Freeman may be taken or imprisoned, or to 
be dissiezed of his freehold or liberties, or 
of his free customs, or to be outiawed, or 
exiled, or in any manner destroyed, but 
by the lawful judgment of his Peers, or 
by the law of the land ;” if the House of 
Commons, which is itself but a single branch 
of the leyislacure do, to use the languaye of 
the Bill of Rights, against the detestable ty- 
ranny, of James Il. * by assuming and ex- 
ercising a power of dispensing with and 
suspending of laws and the executing of 
laws without the consent] of parliament,” 
set itself above parliament, making itself 
greater than the whole, ef which it is but 
a part, dispensing with the laws which 
gave to all a remedy against commitments 
by the King himself, aud thus erecting itself 
into @ new and monstrous executive, the 
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more dangerous to the lives, liberties, 
aud fortunes of the Subject, masmuch as 
it claims fer its rule of action, its own dis- 
cretion, will or caprice. 

5. Resolved..That the trne privilege of 
parliament, meaning nothing more thana 
protective right, was really designed as an 
immunity and safeguard, to be wielded as 
a shield against the encroachments, usurpa- 
tans and tyranny of the crown; uot to be 
converted into an active power of violat- 
ing the rights of others, into an instrument 
ef arrogance, and a sword of destruction 
against the people. 

6. Resolved... hat the cordial thanks of 
this meeting be given to that illustrious 
patriot Sir Francis Burdett, for his upright 
and independent conduct in Pariament ; 
for histruly constitutional and irresistible 
argument , disproving the power of the 
House of Commons to imprison the people 
of England; and for his legal and monly 
resistance to the Speaker's warrant, where. 
by he has given a p-actical illustration of 
its inefliciency, and demonstrated that, as 
there is no legal power without the legal 
means of execution, it could not be carried 
into effect without the aid of a standing 
army, a violation of the ancient laws and 
rights of Englishmen, and which, in this 
instance, was 80 lamentably exemplified in 
the breaking open of his castle, aud sa fa- 
tally preceded and followed by the murder 
of peaceable and unoltending Citizens, 

7. Resolved That this Resolution he 
communicated to Sir Francis Burdett, by 
the Sheriffs and a deputation of the Livery, 
who are desired, at the same time, to assure 
him, that, howev:r grateful his reiease 
from arbitrary confinement would preve to 
the citizens of London, is lbberation would 
be no jubilee to the British people, un- 
less obtained by the triumph of those grand 
principles which in his person have been so 
shamefully and flagrantly violated. 

8. Resolved...that this meeting would 
become accomplices in the ruin of their 
constitution and country, were they to 
decline stating what appears to chem to be 
the fact, that the House of Commons 
has repeatedly rejected just and nece.sary 
iquiry, screened public delinguents and 
p:sulators from punishment, encouraged 
the scandalous traffic of Seats in their own 
House, a traffic, “ at the mention of which 
their ancestors would have startled with 
indignatioa,”—sanctioned the most proil- 
gate waste of the publicmoney, andapproved 
and justified an Expedition, the most nu- 
merous, formidable and expensive that 


evet left the shores of England; but the 
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most degraded, disgraced and ruinous thar 
ever returned, alike destructive of the ge- 
nuine energies of the empire, and holding 
wut to the contempt and ridicule of the 
enemy the folly and imbecility of corrupt 
and wicked mmiisters, 

9. Resolved..That under all these evils 
and calamities, these accumulated and accy. 
mulating grievances, it appears to this 
meeting that the only means left to save 
the constitution and the country from im. 
pending ruin, is a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people in the Commons 
House of Parliament, which to be eff 
ent, must be speedy and radical. 

10. Resolved... Phat the people of the 
United Kingdom are hereby entreated tq 
co-operate by Petition, Remonstrance, and 
ail constitutional means, in the attainment 
of this salutary and indispensable object. 

Li Resolved....That a petition, founded 
on these resolutions, be presented to the 
honourable the House of Commons. 

12. Resolved...That the petition now 
read be fauly transcribed, and signed by 
two aldermen and twelve liverymen, and 
presented to the honourable the House 
of Commons by H. C. Combe esq. Sir W. 
Curtis, Sir C. Price, and Sir J. Shaw, bart. ; 
andthey are hereby instructed, as Repre- 
sentatives of chis city, to support the same, 

13. Resolved uvanimously...That the 
thanks of this Hall be given to alderman 
Combe, one of the representatives of this 
city, for the discharge of his duties, and 
tor his constitutional conduct in parliament. 

14. Resolved unanimously... That the 
thanks of this Hall be given ro the right 
honourable the Lord Mayor, for his im- 
partial conduct this day, and for his up- 
right and honourable conduct as chief ma- 
yistrate, and his constitutional endeavours 
to preserve the peace of the city, without 
aid of the military. 

15. Resolved unanimously...That the 
thanks of this Hall be given to the Sheriffs, 
for their constitutional endeavours to pres 
serve the peace of the city without che aid 
of the military. Woonrusorre 


Ci- 


sini 

THE FOLLOWING IS 4 COPY OF THE 
PRTITION: 

To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United knedom of Great Brivain and [re- 
dant, a Purieament assembled. 

‘bbe bumble addiess, remonstrance, and 
petition ot the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
liwery of the city of London, in common 
Hall asscuubled, this 4th day of May, 
1810. 

We, the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
livery of ihe city cf London, tm commoa 
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Hall assembled, beg leave, with feeling, of 
the must avxious concern, to present this 
our bamble address, petition and remou- 
strance, and we earnestly entreat your 
honourable house to give to ita favourable 
reception, fur how can we hope for redress 
and rebef, if the bare statement of the 
wrongs and grievances of which we com- 
plain, be rejected? We also beg your 
honourable house to believe that in the 
language we inay have occasion, and are 
indeed compelled to employ, no offence 
is intended to your honourable house, 

The circumstance which most deeply 
afflicts us, and which must strongly na- 
pels us at this time to approach your 
honourable heuse is, what appears to us 
to have veen, on your part, a violation of 
the personal security of the people of the 
land. We humbly conceive that, without 
law, and againstlaw, you have imprisoned 
two of your fellow subjects, and that 
without a trial, without a bearing, you 
have condemned them, Law requires 
legal process and trialby jury of ovr e- 
quals, Justice demands that no person 
shali be prosecutur, juror, judge, and 
executioner in hisowncause. We beg 
leave to express our conviction that. this 
eternal principle of immutable justice 
cannot be annulled by any house of com- 
mons—by any king—by any parlia- 
ment—by any legislature upon earth. 
But it appears to us that your honourable 
house have, in the instances of Mr. Juha 
Gale Jones, and Siv Francis Burdett, ax 
sumed, accumulated and exercised all 
these offices, 

We feel it a duty which we owe to 
you, to ourselves, to our posterity, to 
state that in our Conception, this jurts- 
diction is unfounded, and we humbly, 
but firmly declare our opinions against 
the existence of this power in any hands; 
a jurisdiction unknown, a power above 
the law, and which could be euforced only 
by military violence; a violence made 
manifest by the breaking open of an Eng- 
lishman’s castle, and by the preceding 
and subsequent murder of peaceable aud 
unoflending citizens. 

Permit as humbly to observe, that the 
construction of your honourable house, 
Prevents ouc surprise at this conduct of 
your honourable house. We will not 
enter into the details, sooften and so ab- 
ly stated to your honourable house, by 
which it appears, that upwards of three 
hundred members of your bonourable 
house, in Englaud and Wales only, are 
not elected by the people, iaany honest 
stuse of the word people, but are sent to 
your honourable house by the absolute, 
nomination or powerful influence of a- 
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bout one hundred and fifty peers and 
others, as averred in a petitionto your 
honourable house in the year 1793, and 
which remains ow your journals ancone 
troverted. Thisis the great constitation- 
al disease of our country. This is the 
true root of all evils, corruptions, and op- 
pressions under which we labour, = If it 
be not eradicated, the nation must perish. 

In support of this our sincere convic- 
tion, we ncedonly referto the never te 
be forgotten vote of your honeurable 
house, refusing to examine evidence ona 
charge against lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
S. Perceval, then two of the king’s winis- 
ters, for trafficking in seats in your byun- 
ourable house, 

We remember well, that when it was 
gravely aveyred, and proof offered, tm a 
petition which stood on yeur journals, 
and the complaints theveof unredressed 
for more than twenty years, ** that seats 
for legislation in the house of commons 
were.as notoriously rented and bought as 
the staudings for cattle at a fair,” the 
then honourable house treated the asser- 
tien with affected indigoation, and the mi- 
nister threatened to punish the petition- 
er, for presenting a scandalous and libel- 
ous petitioa.”’ But we have lived to see a 
house of commons avow the traffic, and 
screen those accused of this breach of law 
and right, because it has beenequally com- 
mitted by all parties, and wasa practice 
“as notorious asthesun at noon day.’’ 
At thisvote and at these practices we feel 
as ** our ancestors would have felt,” aud 
cannot repress the expression of ‘four in- 
diguation” and disgust. 

Under these circumstances may we not 
be permitted tv ask, where is your justice, 
where your diguity? Mr. John Gale 
Jones is confined withinthe walls of New- 
gate, for an alleged offence against your- 
selves, which if committed against any 
other subjects of these realms, or even a- 
gainst the king bunself, mast bave been 
adjudged, by the established rules and 
laws of the land! Lord Castlereagh con. 
tinued to be a principal minister of the 
crown, andis now a free member of your 
honourable bouse! Sir Francis Burdett, 
dragged by a military force from the 
bosum of his family, 16 committed to the 
tower for exercising the nght of consti- 
tutional discussion, commun, and indeed 
undeniable tu you, to us, to all! Mr, 
Spencer Perceval continues a member 
of your honourable house, taking a lead 
in your deliberations, the first minister of 
the crown, and the chief adviser of the 
royal councils! 

Under the agonizing feelings excited 
by the late imprisonment of our felluw- 
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snbijects, ean it be necessary for usto re- 
capitulate the many  tnstauces, as thus 
appears fo us, of retusals to institute just 
and pecessary tnquiryv, to puisue to con- 
dign punishment publbe de imquenis and 
peculators, to economize the meuns aid 
resources of the state, to udmitnisterto the 
people relief aud redress for the various 
disgraves which the national honour has 
sustained, for the Juvish profusion ot 
British blood and treasure, extras agantiy 
wasted in thi-contrived aud fruitless came 
puicns, end more particulaily in the hu- 
niiliating and ignonnmious expedition to 
the coast of Holland, inwhich the greatest 
armamentthat ever left our shores, was 
exposed to the scorn, contempt, and r- 
dicule of the enemy, andthe flower of the 
British army teft inglorious!y to perish im 
the pestilential marshes of Walcheren, 
without succour! without necessity ! 
without objec t! without hope ! 

These and similar proceedings of your 
hovourable house requrre vo comment, 
but we canpo' by our silence become ac- 
complhees in the ruin of our country, and 
dare not conceal troin you the wholesome 
though unpleasant truth, that they appear 
tousto have materia!lv shaken what re- 
mained of the confidence of the subjects 
of these realms iu thewisdom of your hou. 
vurabie house, 

We therefore humbly, but firmly en- 
treat youto recousider your coutluct, to 
retrace your steps, and to expunge from 
your journals all your orders, declarations 
and resolutious, respecting Aly. Gale 
Jones, and Siw Franets Burdett, and that 
as Sup Francis Burdett lias not been expel- 
fed frou your honourable house, be he no 
longer prevented trom exercising Crerem 
all the datecs of a ngember of the same. 

Above all we earnestly pray your 
honourable house, in cOujunetion with Sa 
Franeis Burdett, and in conformity tothe 
notice he has eiven, to devise and adupt 
suel measures as will effect an tminediate 
and radreal reformin the coinmons house 
of parliament, and ensure to the people a 
full, fair and substantial representation, 
without which they must inevitably cease 
toexista crent, a free,a glorious aud in- 
dependent bation. 


Ata meeting of the burgesses and in- 
hatatonts of the county berough of Car- 
marthen, convened at the Guildhall, on 
Monday, the 24d of April, 1810, in cone 
furmity to a requisition for that purpose, 

Je JONES, ESQ. MAYOR, IN THE CHAIR, 
It was unanimously vesolved, 

That it isthe opiniou of this meeting, 
that Civil Liberty, the bas's of our admi- 
rable Constitution, is the birth right of 
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every Englishman; and that no lonsee 
tuun the tee ¢€ movment of personal se- 
curity, personal liberty, and private pro- 
perty, remains tviolate, Can we be free. 

‘That every man owes obedience to the 
laws; laws delinite and distinct, not lets 
tu the caprice of power, but governed py 
that sacred vnd solemn palladium of j)- 
berty—Magna Charta, which expressly 
and exphe tly declares, ** That wo free. 
man shail be taken or imprisoned but by 
the tawfal judgment of bis equals, or by 
the law of the land.” 

That we bave observed with alarm and 
sorrow the late acts ot the house of com. 
mons, Which bas assumed to itself und: - 
fined privileges and constituted itsel’ the 
accuser and judge of supposed breaches 
of the same, therebv claiming a power 
which eannot be legally assumed by the 
highest branch of our constitution, and 
which violates the freedom of the subjeet, 
his right to a tualby his pears, and the 
liberty of the press 

Whilst we fullv acknowledge the com- 
petency and right of the hoase of com- 
mons to remove all obstructions to its 
debates, to puvish prevarication and con- 
tempts, aud to adopt and exercise power 
which necessity may require in unusual 
und untoreseen cases; we nevertheless do 
declare, that it cannot legally constitute 
itself a judge of law or fact in any case 
wherein the ordinary tribunals of the 
kingdom are competent to decide, 

That a jadze and jary are the only 
competent and proper tribunal to try 
avd ascertain whether any publication be 
bhellous or nut, and to punish the cou- 
vieted author of such libellous publiea- 
tions and whilst we protest in the stroug- 
cot terms against the functions of a judge 
aud jury bemyg exereised by the house of 
commons on suchau Occasion, stil more 
do we deprecate the measures adopted by 
that house of arresting and iuprsoning 
one ofits members for such an alleged of- 
fence, and thereby depriving part of the 
comunity of its representative in par- 
lament, 

‘That the means resorted to by the 
servauts of the saw house, in order to 
carry intoexeecation the resolutions enter 
ed into on these subjects, appear to us 
highly uneonstitutional, insomuch as the 
dwelhing-house of a fellow.subject has 
been Violated under pretence of entore:ng 
a wWarfantto which the king was not a 
party—a violation in direct opposition to 
the well-known maxim— “That an Eng- 
lishiaan’s house is his Castle.” : 

‘That every independent member of 
parliament, who in the honest and con- 
seientivus discharge ‘of his duty delivers 
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his sevtiments openly and without dread 

tules coustiinents, deserves the respect 

and approbatiog of every bonvurable wan; 
Resolved, e 

That couvineed of Sir Francis Bardert's 
honeerabie inotives und conduet, we can- 
pot but jome oie the sympathy of every 
true-hearted Britou; and whilst we = la- 
nent the loss Which the country sustains 
by bis detention at this momentous crisis 
fum parlament, earnestly hope that the 
howe of Commons will, in Conformity 
with the sense and wishes of the people, 
quickly restore to the country a Zealuus 
and intlexible friend. 

Chat we beg leave to return to Sir 
Francis Burdett our unqualified thanks 
for bis manly aud constisational conduct 
on all vceasions, and to express a stroug 
hope, amounting even to conlidence, that 
the integrity of a British judge, and the 
Knpartiaiity of a British jury, will secure 
to) bun his rigats, and wih them the 
ats of Britons, 

Jouy Jones, Chairman, 
SO ne 
TO SIRF. BURDETT, A PRISONERIN THE 
TOWER, 
Vhe Address of the Ireelwlders of Middle. 
ser, in full County Assembled. 

Ste—With thenameof Hanuipden, con- 
secrated to the eternal gratitude and 
veneration of Eugtsinnen, for having re~ 
ssted the tHegal exercise of power by a 
King, the present and future ages will cou. 
ple the name of Burdett, for baving vesiste 
ed au legal exercise of power bya house 
of commons, 

To you we are indebted for having caus- 
ed discussions which have done honour to 
our age and nation: bot such a variety of 
puociples have been shaken in the strange 
procecdiugs against you, that the extent 
o oue Obligations to vou, first, for your 
eoustitational doctrine, aad then for Your 
resisting the violators of our Constitation, 
elunotas vet be estimated, We trust 
the ol Mizations will prove beyond all esti- 
Mate, as We trust they must terminate to 
arestoration of that violated constitution, 

Whatever, sir, may be the prosutation 
within certain walls, whatever may be the 
profligate abuse and peculation of office, 
We lay, however, congratulate our coun- 
ly, that she has yet able defenders of her 
rigats, who with you, are rallying around 
dar tWo-told coastitution :—a coustitution 
that hath sot only a law, whichis the 
perfection of reason,’ but whenever that 
law may meet with lawless opposers, hath 
also ** a sword. of its own,” without needs 
lug to borrow anv other, natiwe or foreign, 
for the sure and resistless enforcement of 
tout law, 


is 
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Inquiry, sir, is now awake, and atwork, 
Teason, founding itself on constitationsl 
principle, hath now to decide, whether, 
for ether keeping the peace, or for enfore- 
ing any process of Enaghsh law, recourse 
oucht to be ultimately had to the county 
power, or to the standing army : that os, 
shall the peace and the law of England, 
be upheld by the cial power, or by a mili- 
tarv fures ? 

It is, in fact to be decided, whether go. 
vernments (ss hatever be their form, or 
their current denomination)are notdefine- 
able to be civil governments, @ military 
govcraments, thatis, free states, ov despot. 
istus, as they shall ultimately resort, for 
execution of their laws, to the civil power, 
or to a uitittary foree, 

The county power of England, which 
has been aptly called the martial branch 
of the coustitution, is yet strictly a civil 
power, being composed of free citizens on- 
ly ; whe.eas the standing army is wholly 
a military foree, composed of * soldiers 5" 
who, from the nature of the military law 
to which they are subject, are not free ci- 
tizens; and according to Sie W,. Jones, 
“in fact, no more than iastrumentsio the 
hands of their commanders,” 

W hen(astemarked by Blackstone) “the 
laws and constitution of thiskingdom know 
no such state as that of a perpetual stand. 
ing soldiers” and when (as observed by 
Sir W. Jones) the power of the county 
mecludes the whole eivil state, from th 
duke to the peasant; while the military 
State, as such, forms no part of that pewer, 
being noder a different command, and 
** subject to a different law 5 maust it not 
follow, that the law cannot be carried into 
execution by the standing army ? that be. 
ing aninastrament it does not KNOW, Mh tte 
struinent ** under a different commana,” 
and * subject toa dit rent law,” 

And when Blackstone, concurring with 
numberless writers of the highest author. 
itv, and with every intelligent mau’s re- 
flection, also remaiks, that “ina land of 
liberty, it is extremely dangerous to make 
a tlistinet order of the profession of arms 3" 
and likewise adds, © ia absolute monar- 
Chies thists necessary for the safety of 
the prince, and arises fromthe main prin. 
ciple of thew constitution, which os that of 
governing by fear,” willit be possible eu, 
anv lounger to doubt that it is the design 
of ministers to bring us under an abso. 
lute monareby,” especially when we shall 
combine together all their arts aud all 
their practices tothat end?) Do we not 
hear our English government, by minise 
ters,by court lawvers, and by all abettors 
of arbitrary power, perpetually called a 
monarchy, whch is a government where 
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one man’s willisthe law? Do we not 
hear our king as constantly styled a mo- 
narch. And ever since the dreadful riots 
in 1780, when Sir. W. Jones took occa. 
sion to complain that our county power 
“had been shamefully neglected, and 
ought to be restored to full vigour and eper- 
gy,’’ has not that county power from that 
day to this, now thirty years, coatinned 
in the same shamefully nelected condi- 
tion, uporganized, unarmed, untrained ? 
And for what conceivable reason con there 
have been this shameful neglect, but that 
it might be divested of all power aid res- 
pect, and then, as a thing useless and con- 
temptible, be wholly superseded in the 
quelling of riots? And have we not ac- 
cordingly seen on all occasions the stand- 
ing arming officiously and ostentatiousiy 
called forth on every frivolous disorder ia 
the streets, as well es uniforinly paraded 
and held in readiness whenever the people 
are (o have meetings on public affairs, co 
that the nation, “* governed by fear,” nay 
quietly yield to ** absolute monarchy ? 

If, sir we be correct in our conception 
of the county power, it is as old as the 
constitution and common law, and vital to 
our liberties. 

The standing army is a novelty of yes- 
terday; and when not constitutionally 
overbalanced by the county power, * in 
fall vigour and energy,”’ ninst be danger- 
ous in the extreme to public freedom, 

A county power is the sword inthe hand 
of the nation, regulated by the ordinary 
law of the land. Its sole object self pre 
servation—that is, the prese: vation of lay 
and liberty. 

A standing army is the sword in the 
hand of the minister; and we have re- 
cently scen how prone ministers are to 
find other objects for this sword than those 
which should seem to be its Only legiti- 
tMmate ones, namely offeusive war abroad, 
and defence of external possessions ; be- 
ecanse, a species of force which is a cam- 
parative novelty hoth. in principle and 
practice with our government, as well as 
utterly unknown to “‘ the laws and consti- 
tution,’ never could have for its object the 
defence of our island ; which, as already 
shown, Was most amply provided for de. 
fence in the original institution of our go- 
vernment; since all the county powers 
collectively must amount to far more than 
a million of men able to bear arms, and 
willing to defend their king, their country, 
and theirconstitution, The conquests of 
the standing army abrood, ought only to 
be over Our enemies— its cCouquests at 
home, if it be to obey the will of minis. 
ters aud tu have its operations directed by 
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the analogy of time-serving lawyers, can 
only be over our Jaws and liberties. 

We would therefore, sir, gladly know, 
why mivisters and parlian:eut du not ino- 
bedience to the constitution, and in’ the 
honest performance of their own daty, 
*< yestore to full Vigour and energy”, the 
county power, which, in the very infuncy 
of its organization by the immortal Alfred, 
freed England of invaders, who bad mas- 
tered half the counties, or converted those 
invadersinto peaceable and loyal subjects ! 

Aud we would ajso gladly hear the rea. 
sons Why niinisters and parliament, while 
neglecting a duty so dbvious, and so impe- 
rious, Spare neither pains nor expense— 
an expense, paid by the people, tor add- 
ing to our Vast standing army, another 
numerous standiig army of Germans, 
Sic:lians, Freach, Portugueze, and other 
foretgu mercenaries ; seeing at the same 
time, that France is so strong by land, we 
cannot annoy her by offensive war; and 
so weak by sea, she canuot even alarm our 
external possessions in any part of the 
globe ! . 

A county power, although the resistless 
arm of the law, being vet a free pare of a 
free community, must know, that to vio- 
Jate law, would be to violate its own liberty, 
and must ever be alive to the feeling, that, 
to preserve the common liberty must be 
the first and most sacred of its duties. 

Concerning a standing army, an acute 
writer asks—** [s it not possible, that these 
keepers of ours may come to resemble a 
seraglio, and hate the very name of liber- 
ty, when totally deprived of their own?” 
And, ‘*a standing army,” it has been re- 
marked, “ ever has converted, aud ever 
must convert, men into machines. The 
individuals of @ standing army, when they 
receive orders, Cast away the judgment, 
the woral «'iscretion, and the will of ra- 
tional beings. Obedience with them 1s 
the law and the prophets; and he that 
gives the order, they think, is the only 
person answerable for it.”? 

Should England’s liberties survive the 
settled establishment of a stand ng army, 
she will be the only country on earth 
which in that predicament, ever remained 
free. This, as yet unseen phenomenon 
(the co-existence of a stauding army, and 
hberty) it doubtless is in her power to ex- 
hibit to the admiring eyes of mankind ;— 
but, it can only be effected by ‘ restoring 
to full vigour and energy, her county pow- 
er.” That once done, the standing army 
would no longer be an object of fear and 


jealousy ; but must thenceforth be viewed 


im the amiable tight of a body of men de- 
voting themselves to the interest and glory 
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of their country, in all her foreign sere — 


vices. 

{¢norant and weak men imposed upon 
hy the crafty and the knavish, are taught 
to believe, that the civil power of Ene- 
land is inadequate to the quelling of riots. 
But what Says that faithful expounder of 
the law, that *‘ most enlightened of the 
sonsof men,” Sir Witham Jones ? 

at Having sthuwn,” sayshe, **the nature 
andextent of the posse comitatum, and 
proved that itis required by law to be e- 
qual in its exertion to a well disciplined 
army, I have established the proposition, 
which Lundertook to demonstrate, that 
the common aud statute laws of the realm, 
in force at this day, give the civil state in 
every county a power, which, if it were 
perfectly understood and continually pre- 
pared, would effectually quell any riot 
ov insurrection, without assistance from 
the military, and even without the modern 
Riot act.”’ 

And one who has carefully trod in the 
steps of Jones, has also shown that ** an 
internal tranquillity which nothing could 
disturb, would be another happy effect of 
reviving the constitutional system of our 
ancestors. An armed power of the coun- 
ty, every where present, constantly ready 
atthe call of the magistrate,and abundant- 
ly able tocrush all resistance, must have 
the effect of preventing tumult, which a 
standing army can only quell.” 

In 1794, ‘* while soldiers were quarter- 
edat York, rioters razed to the ground the 
bouses of magistrates at Shefficld ;s— 
while soldiers were stationed at Notting- 
ham, rioters set Birmingham in flames.’ 
This conflageation made a feature iu the 
scrgn of terror, in support of the mi- 
nister Pitt; and was effected by a 
rabble of miscreants, bellowing ‘*‘ Church 
and King,” as similar rabbles have 
more recently, in the service of another 
Minister, vuctferate | ‘ao Popery!” and 
during the ministry of Lord North, while 
the country was tull of soldiers, ** the 
capital was in flames, and at the mercy of 
the veriest brutes that ever bore human 
shape.” Such is the protection of a 
standing army ! Bat, if it were better, 
who would purchase it at the loss of li- 
berty—at a surrender to military despo- 
tism! If the standing army be native, 
what must the men of it feel, when 
either, on occasion of petty riots, obeying 
orders, aud shooting their countrymen 
and companions—perhajis their fathers 
and brothers, or women and quiet trades- 
men in their shops, or else for disobeying 
such orders, beliable to suffer death by 
martial law? 

Against the light which the brightest 
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luminary of the age had beamed in me- 
ridian splendour on the subject of the 
county power, proving it to be equatly 
our sare, as our ‘* legal’? protection, 
whether assailed by rioters, with their 
mud, their stones, and their torches; or 
by a Napoleon, with his dukes, his kings, 
nud his legions, ministers, and parlia- 
ments, with a perverseness endobstinacy, 
which have but oue explanation, bave in- 
flexibly refused totheir country the beve- 
fit of that light, or to adopta “legal mode 
of suppressing riots,” 

Thirty vears long, therefore, have we 
felt the military rod of an, evil generation 
of statesmen, haters of light, and truth, 
and liberty; lovers of darkuess, deceit, 
and despotism, who, in contempt of proof 
aud demonstration, have as absurdly as 
incessantly laboured to cause it to be be- 
lieved, that a standing army are legal 
keepers of the peace, and that foreign 
mercenaries are a constitutional and an 
honourable defence ! 

To your patriotism, we shall have been 
indebted for a discussion of these high 
questions, and allthat is collatergl. To 
your firmness, we shall owe much, very 
mach, of the benefits tote derived from 
the inguines which now occupy all muds. 

We particularly thank you, enlignten- 
ed countryman, for continuing your re- 
sistance to right the poiut ; that is, uutil 
your bonse, in law your sacred place of 
repose, Was forced by inilitary violence. 
Had you sooner submitted, our oppressors 
would only have been guilty, of once 
more repeating the stale and hackneyed 
illegality of keeping the peace by mili. 
tary force. But you have cxtorted from 
tvranny a manifestation of its latent 
WicKenness. 

This new stretch of arbitrary power of 
exccuting legal provess against an English 
man by military force, js to be considered 
asthe minister’s proclamation, that we 
are henceforth to consider ourselves as 
living under a military government, sul- 


ject tothe law of arms, and to the dv- 


minion of the sword. Herve, Sir, is ample 
matter for our contemplation! Is thig 
the goalto which we have been led by 
privil ge ? : 
Had vou, sir, reeled beastly drank in- 
to the house of commons, made a scan- 
dalous brawl, and thrown a chair at the 
head of the Speaker, it may even be 
doubted whether you would have incur. 
red more than a momentary displeasure, 
although the dignity of the! assembly 
might have required the form of a repri- 
mand, 
Orhad you, as a base traitor to the con- 
stitution, even sold its seats by dozens at 
beou day, some are of opinion the pro- 
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fanstion, a'thonch it might have shocked 
the metv of the Speaker, might have been 
passed uver even without tquiry. 

Why then are you ‘nthe tower?—Onr 
hearts tell as it is heeause von are Sir 
Francis Bordett—beeause your presence 
ispainful to the seat-selling crew e- 
cause to all unprineipled factions con- 
tending for power and pelf vou area com- 
mon enemy : one who, equally regardless 
of ins or of outs, looks neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, bat only straight 
forward to the constitution and the liber- 
tres or your country. 

lmprsonment, sir, 18 Notin itself en. 
viable , butit miy be mate so. To you, 
it isa just cause of exultation, You trie 
umph. Your enemies onlyare degraded, 
Intending to involve you in public odium, 
they accused you of anconstitutionalcon- 
dact.of violence, and of shedding innocent 
blood. But odium recoils ; the false aud 
feeble accusation has, by an awful public 
voice, at which they tremble, been buried 
back in thunder on themselves, and they 
are universally pronounced invaders of 
the constitution, men of violence, men of 
blood—endeavouring to lower your repa- 
tation, they have doubled the public con- 
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fidence in your knowledge, your wisdom, 
your integrity.—— Meaning punishment, 
they have conferred reward. De sigiiing 
disgrace, they have bestowed on you the 
highest honour im their gift—their 
own impotent malice! But, panic 
stricken, to shan danger they rush on 
destinetion, they saw not, that, in viola. 
ting your person, they were promoting 
your purpose ; in forcing yu from your 
seat, they were forwarding your work ; i” 
the persecution of the reformer, they were 
accelerating refuria ! : 

infatuation thus frustrated all their 
covinsels, foreign or domestic, But what 
then ?——it pleaseth var borougb-monger 
sovereigns that such ipen shall rule the 
law. Andare they not fit servants of 
such masters ? 

Accept, illastri ous Countryman, once 
move, the thanks of our hearts 5 tovether 
with our earnest prayers to Heavea for 
your health; that you may, ere long, 
renew your parliamentary exertions, in 
co-operation with the honest, among 
your brethren of the house, and all other 
good inen, towards a complete restoration 
of our two-fold constitation, for the sai- 
vation of our country | 
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ULSTER. 

A few inhabitants of Belfast observing the 
impracticability of their children having justice 
dore trem in their education at the public schools, 
ii consequence of those schools being so much 
crowded, that the teachers have it not in their 
power to do (however well disposed) their duty to 
all their scholars—have a@opted a plan, which they 
conceive likely to turn out much to the advantage 
of their children, with a cousiderable saving to 
themselves 

‘They have engiged a young man of abilities as 
ateacher, ata stated salary, providing him with a 
house, and the necessary furniture, at their own ex- 
pense; No greater number of scholars than 25 can 
ve admitted ; the subscribers dctraying the whole 
expense in propordon to the number of children 
each may have at school, the management to be 
ander the cuntroul of a committee of themsclves. 

ic is worthy of remark, that the young man a- 
hove alluded to has received his education at the 
Beltast weekly, or Sunuay-schoul; and, upon due 
examination, has been found perfectly capable of 
teaching English, Writing, anu Arithmetic ; being 
all the Oranches attempted to be taught at that 
useful seminary. 

tiow gratifying to the soul of humanity, to find 
that institution rising ty such eminence, by the ex- 
ertions of afew philanthropic individuals, most! 
composed of young inch, who willingly appropri- 
ate thactime (applied by others to amusement on 
Sundays) fer Ue purpose of instructing thuse whose 
sttuation in life renders it impossible by other meaus 
fo obtain education. 

iby this means a double purpose is served ; those 
children who woud otherw se be wandenng the 
sjrects on Sundays, contracting habits of vicc; are 


usefully employed in storing their minds with 
knowledge during school hours; and a degree of 
emulation isso far excited, that numbers of them 
are learning their lessons at home, when in other 
circumstances they might, and in all probability 
would, be wasting their time in idleness or mis- 
cher. 
Married....At Coleraine, Robert Kyle, esq. of Lau- 
rel-hill, to Miss Murray of Cookstown. 
Mr. Wm. Waugh of Londonderry, to Miss Coch- 
rane of Artcliffe, near Coleraine. 
‘ Mr. Michael Mooney to Miss Bullen, both of Bel- 
ast. 
: Mr. Peter M‘Cormick to Miss Stitt. both of Bel- 
‘ast. 
Mr. John Marshall, of Milltown, to Miss Crocket, 
of Newtowncunningham. 
Mr. Benjamin Storey, to Miss E. Reilly, both of 
Newry. 
Mr. Anthony Davison, of Killileagh, to Miss E. 
Ruel, of Ballymaconnell. 
Surgeon Johnston, of the navy, to Miss Arm- 
strong, of Brookborough. 
Mr. Phillip Watson, captain of the ship Perseve- 
rance, to Miss Brown of Kinsale. 
Mr John Munn, to Mixs Hasictt, both of Derry. 
Died....At Belfast, Mr. Join Smylie. 
At Dundonald, the Rev. Jacob Haslett. 
Near Coagh, Mrs. Boyie. 
Mrs. Morrell, of Ballyquin, co. Derry. 
At Antrim, Mr. Alexander Kirkpatrick. 
Mrs. Cochrane, of Coleraine. 
At Carnmoney, Mrs. Jane Staunton. 
A Lifford, Mr. David Pyke, and Mr. John Evans, 
aged 90. 
"Rev. FE. Storey, Of Bokead, co. Cavan. 
Mr. Samuel Rubinson, of -Waring-street, Belfast. 
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. Mrs. Cunningham, wife of Mr."S. Cunningham, In Ballycastle, Mise Macnagl ten. 
Crookedstone. Rev. Walter Galvraith, duxnating minister at 
At Portadown, Rev. George Blacker, Vicar of Londonderry. ae 

Sego, co. Armagh. Near Ranualtowa, Miss Eliza Agnew . 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From sipriu 20, tut May Ww. 

THe present season has proved one of the latest that can be recollected for upwards 
of thirty years, aud since the dry weather setin, we have bad 50 great a continuance 
o cold easterly winds, that very littl vegetation bas eusued. , 

The great demand for hay cven at the present advanced tine of the year, shows 
the extraordinary backwardness of the Spring, and unless the cusuing summer proves 
extremely favourable, there is much reason to expect a later barvest thay bag beech ex- 
peri€need for wany: years. 

It is a favourable circumstance for the country, that so great a proportion of the oats 
that are sown, is of that kind called the Potatoe Oats, which not only ripens earher, 
but may be cut in a greener state than any of the other species, without injury te 
the crop. 

The wheat crops continue te look wel!, but the barley and oats are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced tu allow of any judgment being formed of their future state. 

A guod deal of flax-seed it is presumed has been sown this year, but it is not easy 
to determine, what the result may be; the backwarduess of the season bas prytiacted 
the sowing much beyond the most favourable tune aud it is to be feared a great deal of 
the seed that was saved last year is of interior quality and will not be productive ; if 
the ensuing summer proves tavourable for saving seed, it isto be hoped the farmers will 
avail themselves of it. The great loss and disappoiutment that lately were occasions 
ed by the wantof a timely supply of foreign «eed, clearly show the ovcessity of ren- 
dering ourselves less dependant on other countries for the raw material of our staple 
manulacture, and although the humidity of vur climate may sometimes throw consider- 
able obstructions in our way, asin the case of last year, we ought not tu suffer our 
selves to be discouraged from persevering iu the attempt. 

The dewand for dry catUe has not-been as biisk as usual at this season, principally 
owing tu the backwardness of the Spriag, indeed che greater part of those that have 
beeu brought lo market, are 1a very bad condinon, a sceareity of fodder wand want of 
grass have produced this efleet, and will probably continue to do so until the occupiers 
ot land more generally get ie the practice of laying down their ficlds with grass- 
seeds, instead of leaving them to mature, Which inexhaasted ground seldom produces a 
sole of grass sufficient tor feeding cattle in less than three venrs, and mostly if not 
always encuurages such a growth of weeds, as uppuverishes the sotl instead of hei). 
ing it. 

The prices of grain have not advanced since last report ; the extraordinary wise in 
provisions so positively, predicted tv be the consequence cf alluwiutg the stills to Wok 
has not taken place, 


=== 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. ’ 

Paicures, by their frequency and magnitude, Continue to elarm the Commercial 
world, and afford a practical refutation of the pompous state of the Kawpire, as set 
forth by the English prime Miuister op his openiug the budget. The lottery ul spe 
culation has latterly beeu adver-e to the dashers ; the reguiur chanvels of trade have 
been closed, not less by the absurd regulations of our Orders im Couneil, thaa 
by thedecrees of the French ruler, The system of paper bas exicuded too far, 
and in our immediate district the issue of private bauk-snotes bas beew tou exten- 
sive, as has been evinced by the quantity that Howed in ou the bauks for payuyen, 
and clearly manifested, that tov much paper was afloat, morethay a uceliter civeuiae 
tion could absorb. But these things work their own remedy. Less qpaper taust Ue ise 
sued, and men in trade must take in their sails, in tie present hard biowuig weatuer, 
in the late calm, many acted with too confident notions of sceurity: hey douked ne 
further than to the presentmoment, and While Paper COU be cao, y. OX Lauged tor pe 
ber, heedlessly proceeded....  ~ 
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“ Recardiess of the sweeping whirlwind's «way, 
That, busi’d in gro repose, expects bis ev'ning prey. 

Move flax-seed arrived than was experied or was necessary for the demand, for ox! ¥ 
about two thirds of the quantity of former vears, has been purchased, [i is hoped 
that this deficiency in the demand is not caused by less flax-seed being sown, but by 
more bei ing saved last year in small quaytities by the farmers, than had been cale ulat- 
edon. [tis curions to see our Trish finance minister recur to the measure of bringing 
a bill into parliament to cover the iuiporters of the bad flax-seed, which last year bad 
been seutover to this country under the authority of the inspectors sent by the linen. 
board to England to procure a supply of flax-seed, and who undoubtedly were not 
very discriminating in the quality of the seed, which they branded, as if it woald nut 
have been better to have wanted a supply altogether rather than be tantalized with 
seed unfit for sowing. The whole business affords confmation of the opinions often 
reiterated in these reports, that the majority of the meeting of linen drapers at Ar. 
mach acted extremely injudiciomsty. They set ia motion, by their address, a plan, 
which has produced many inconveniences, all which might bave been avoided by the 
stinple right forward course of petitioning against the Orders tn Council, as in copiune. 
tion with the interruption of the Baltic trade, being the cause of the defective supply 
of flax-seed. Until the system of commerctal Warfare i$ given ap by our government, 
and greater liberality practised towards neutrals, trade will be continually annoved 
and subject to all the risque and danvers to which it has latterly been so remarkably 
exposed, for to the uncertainties arising fiom this cause, may fairly be referred many 
of the bankraptcies which now distress and agitate the commercial world. 

The Vnen trade continues without much amendment. Many of the linens which 
were bought ov speculation about 18 monthsago, have lately been sold; but on such 
terms as to leave little encouragement to renew a farther speculation in manutactares, 
nor is this disappointment to be regretted, for from this unadvised and pernicious spe- 
culation the present distressing situation of the linen trade ts tairly deducible, 

The state of exchange and discount has not v«ried mach from the teport of last 
month, except thatin the latter part of the mouth both have been a little lower. 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
brom ciprt 20, Gil May 91), 
Mild Spring returns, and leads the rosy honors, 
Awakes again tbe zephvrs, birds, and fluwers, 
Awakes ny lyre; but how attune my lay? 
Ab! when earth throws her mourning garbaway, 
When hills, and meads, and every verdant grove, 
Smile with reviving hope, aud joy, and love, 
Le? ofbers celebrate the pomp of war, 
Place givrious Vieturvon her thundering car, 
Let Atreus’? cup there bands with crimson stain, 
Flora invites, | sing her lovely veign; 
{xing how Artthe unperfect landscape aids, 
Directs the flower-, the waters, lawns and shades. 
De Litce. 


Iw the earlier ages, men who introduced aseful animals or plants received the vene- 
ration of therr countrymen, and at their death were suppused to obtain a piace 
among the celestial beings who presided over the universe, and in later times the 
trimmphant heroes of Rome gloried in displaying among the spoils Trom the conquered 
au orange, #o apricot, a peach and a cherry tree Recent discoveries give uf 
reason to beheve that large as is our coltection of useful and pleasant plants, pambers 
yet remain to be added, well worthy our attention. In the year 1629, few regarded 
the larch, vow the pride of our groves, as Worthy the atteution of a sensible man,being 
then only cultivated as a curious but tender exotic. 

‘The Green Tea from China, as a shrub, and the beautiful Sophora’s from New 
Zealand, trained agaiust a wail, ave now sufficiently bardy to bear the cold of our 
winters. And no one believed that the universally admired Fuschia, nursed with upre- 
maiitting care in the bot-house, so late asthe year 178Y, was a hardy perrenial, fit for 
every vicissitude of vur climate, until f ventured, judging ef its hardiness, by com- 
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paring the temperature of Chili with that of Ireland, to plant it in the open air, 
‘These instances it is hoped will induce others to try similar experiments, and as the 
present time is the season above all others favourable for turning ott the tender in- 
mates of the Green-house and Conservatory, the opportunity should not be lost; if 
not planted early in the season their shooting will be too much prolonged, an! ‘he 
eatly frosts of Autuma will do irreparable damage, by impeding their future growth 
and thereby establish an opinion of their being too tender; although the plants by 
proper attention to time, soil, and situation are well calculated to bear the severest 
cold of Lreland. 
April 21 Saw two or three Common Swallows (Hirundo Rustica) white Flowering 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla alba) Italian Squills (Scilla Italica) and Wild 
Plum (Prunus domestica) flowering. 

22, Nettle Butterflies (Papilio Urtica) appearing. 

25, Perfoliate leaved Crowfoot (Ranunculus amplexicaule) Nodding flowered 
star of Bethlem (Ornithogalum vutans) and Crocus-leaved Ixia (Ixia 
Bulbocodium) flowering. 

24, Star; Anemone (Anemone hortensis). Vernal Adonis (Adonis Vernalis) 
Cuckoo flower (Cardamine pratensis) flowering, Marsh Marigold (Caltha 
palustris) in fall Mower, 

25, Land Rail (Gallinula Crex) arrived, and calling. 

26, Beautiful Squill (Scilla amsena) Starwort (Stellaria nemorum) flowering, 

27, Spotted leaved Orchis (Orchis maculata) flowering, Cuckoo (Cuculus 
canorus) arrived, and calling. White spotted butterfly (Papilio Xgeria) 
appearing. 

29, Common house fly (Musca domestica) appearing, 

30, Reed Warbler (Sylvia Arandinacea) arrived. 

May 1, Mediteranean Heath (Erica Mediteranea) Canadian Rosebay (Rhodora 
Canadensis) and Marsh Violet (Viola palustris) flowering. Orange tipped 
Butterfly (Papilio Cardamine) appearing. 

3, Common Broom (Spartium Scoparivm) flowering. 

5, Italian Bell Flower (Scilla Companulata) flowering. 

6, Common Harebell (Scilla nutans) Stemless Gentian (Gentiana acaulis) 
flowering, Fieldfares (Turdus Pilaris) not yet left us. 

9, Scarlet Siberian Crab (Pyrus pranifolia) flowering. 

12, Asiatic Globe Rannoculas (Troillius Asiaticus) flowering. 

13, White throat (Sylvia cinerea) arrived, 

14, Shining leaved Geranium (Geranium lucidum) flowering. 

35, Bush Vetch (Vicia Sepium) Birds-foot Trefoil (Lotus Corniculatus) Milk- 
wort (Polygala officinalis)Moantain Avens (Geam Rivate) and Apple trees 
(Pyrus Malas) flowering. Grass hopper Warbler (Sylvia Locustella) 
arrived. , 

16, Labrador Tea (Ledum latifolium) flowering. 

18, Glaucus leaved Kalmia (Kalmia glauca) flowering. 

2U, Germander Speedwell (Veronica Chameedrys) Mountain Speedwell 
(Veronica Montana) and White Lilac (Syringa Vulgaris alba) flowering. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From April 20, till May 20, 
Cold dry days. 


» « + Cold dry days, 
4, . « « » Cloudy, cold, frosty, withahail shower in the morning. 
5, »« « « « Cloudy, cold, ice in some places nearly an inch thick. 
6,7, +» + » Colddry day, 
8, . » « «+ Wet, windy, and cold. 
9,16, we - Cold dry days. 
17, « + « » Colddry, a shower of hail at night. 
18 . « « Fine, some drops of rain. 


19, 20, . » « Fine days. 

The Barometer, notwithstanding the changes which took place from wet to dry, ex- 
perienced little change, varying little either above or below 30 inches, 
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The Thermometer at this season experieuces greater changes in few hours than 
it does iu all probability at any other, for, notwithstanding a considerable cold prevails 
during the time the sun is below the horizon, in afew hours after sun tse it ascends 
to a considerable height, on the morning of the 6th of May it was observed at 6 a.m, 
at 33°, and at 9 a.m. it had risen to 44. The general temperature of the mornings has 
been low for the season, it seldom stood as high as 5U° ; its highest was on the 30th of 
April, 57. 

The lowest temperature was on the 8th of May when it was at 39; its highest 62, 
on the 23d of April. 

The prevalent winds have been easterly, as follows, S.E.6; E.7; N.E. 14; S.W, 
only 7 times, 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


ror sung, 1810 

2nd day we have new Moon at 39 min. past 4 o’clock in the morning, but without an eclipse, as she is 
upwards of four one fourth degs. south of the ecliptic. 

5th, ‘The distance of the Moon from Venus is very considerably increased, and she is between the two 
first stars of the Little Dog; at 9, she is 32 deg. 32 min, from the first of the Lion. 

10th, The Moon is be ow, but near to the second of the Virgin, the most western of the five stars in 
the Triangle; and at 9, she is 25 deg. 53 min. from Spica in the Virgin. 

15th. She passes the meridia. at min. past 10, having below her the second of the Scorpion, to the 
west, and Antares and Saturn to the east of the meridian, Antares being the lowest. The groupe, there- 
fore, formed by. these objects during the night, is calculated to excite our attention. At 9, she is 42 deg. 
33 min. from the first of the Virgin, and 58 deg. 23 min. from the first of the Eagle. 

20th, On this day the rapidity of the Moon’s course will be noticed by the great increase of her distance, 
since last night, from the two first stars of the Goat. She passes, during the night, the line between 
the second of the Water bearer andthe smal! stars in the tail of the Goat. 

25th, She risesin the morning under the fifth star of the Fishes; the fourstars in the square being at 
a considrable distance above her. 

Mercury is in his inferior conjunction on the 2ist, in the morning, and of course every evening before 
that time will give us fewer opportunities of observing him than the preceding. On the first of this 
month, Venus and this planet will attract attention after sunset, forming a quadrangle with the seventh 
and twelfth of the Twins. Venus passes him but at a considerable distance, as they are going in con- 
trary directions with respect to the ecliptic, Mercury approaching it, but Venus receding from it. 

| Venus is an evening star,and her duration above the horizon every day increases, though slowly, her 
motion is direct through about 37 deg. The Moon passes her on the 4th. 

Mars is in conjunction with the sun on the 15th, and of course is an evening star till that time, and a 
morning star after, but so near the sun during the whole month that he will not attract attention. 

Jupiter isa nee star and may he seen every day for a longer interval before sun-rise than the pre- 
ecding day; his motion is direct through six one fourth degrees; on the 13th, he passes the fourth of 
the Ram, and his recess from it will be daily apparent. The Moon passes him on the 27th. 

Saturn passes the mer. on the first, at 5! min. before 1, in the morning, ard on the 19th, at 48 mir. 
past 10 at night. of course we shall have good opportunities in the course of this month, for making our 
observations on this planet. ‘The Moon passcs him on the 15th. 

Herschell is in the mer. nearly at 10, on the firse; he continues to recede from the first of the Bal- 
ance, his motion being retrog through three one fourth degs. ‘The Moon passes him on the 14th. 


ECLMPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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